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N PLANNING the J. C. Eno, Ltd., advertising for 1931 we made 
I the discovery that the airways were entirely free of compe- 
tition. No product like Eno was on the air, or ever had been. 
A virgin field! 








But the air was full of programs, good programs. We must 
avoid competing for attention along usual lines. 


Our connection with radio broadcast advertising dates from 
the first chain commercial broadcast ever put on the air—a 
pioneer feature which we conceived, planned and placed. 

Our radio staff, built up from this modest beginning, is a 
highly talented one, specializing in the art of creating, writing 
and directing entertainment especially planned to sell through 
the medium of radio. 

They discovered another virgin field—detective drama. Its 
appeal was universal. Young, old, rich, poor—every one likes 
a creepy, fascinating detective mystery. And so, with a distinc- 
tive program featuring ‘‘Eno Crime Cxives’’—Eno is on the air. 

In 1931 Eno sales made an enormous jump. 1932 was sensa- 
tional. 1933 is well ahead of 1932. 


N. W. AYER @& SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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FTER a hectic two-day hearing 
A in Washington last week, it 
became apparent that Senator 
Copeland, chairman of the Senate 
Sub-Committee considering the so- 
called Tugwell Bill, is vigorously 
against the measure in its present 
form. This emanation of the brain 
trust will be re-written in spots and 
the hearings (executive sessions) 


will resume on December 20. “It 
is abundantly clear,” writes Print- 
ers’ INK’s Washington editorial 


representative, “that the objective 
of the Tugwell Bill is deliberately 
intended ‘to end the value of adver- 
tised brands, to wipe out the value 
of trade-marks, to eliminate patent 
protection.’” In other words, it 
fights legitimate profits. 
+ » 7 


Too often the major considera- 
tion in the mind of a manufacturer 
who contemplates bringing out a 
new model is price. He will pro- 
duce something, he decides, that 
will sell for less than anything like 
it on the market; and it will sell 
because it will bear his well-known 
name. His mistake—and often such 
a policy actually is a mistake—lies 
in forgetting the dealer. A dealer 
who doesn’t profit doesn’t re-order. 
From the experience of his own 
company, Maxwell V. Miller, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Royal 
Typewriter Co., Inc., concludes 
that the major factor in introduc- 
ing a new product is that matter 
of dealer profit. 

* * * 

Offhand, it would seem that at 
least one of the purposes of a Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry would be 
to extend and aid at least a modi- 
cum of comfort to the producers 
of meat products. But that just 
shows you how astigmatized an 
offhand notion can be. Anticipating, 


This Week 





apparently, the time when the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may exercise 
censorship under the Tugwell Bill, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry 
tries its own little hand at censor- 
ship—and with results highly lu- 
dicrous. Stupid and ineffective as 
the bureau’s effort was, the attempt 
may foreshadow other efforts on 
a broader scale. The matter is dis- 
cussed in this week’s leading edi- 
torial: Censorship? We Have it 
Now! 
” + + 

“Our inventory was completely 
exhausted. . . . Our original pro- 
duction order has been increased 
several-fold and at present three 
seven-hour shifts in our Minne- 
apolis plant are working to supply 
the demand for Trays and Toast- 
masters.” Thus testifies K. C. Gif- 
ford, sales manager of the domestic 
appliance division of the Waters 
Genter Company. Mr. Gifford re- 
ports the results of a merchandis- 
ing campaign in which was applied 
a help-yourself idea to advance 
sales. 

. * . 

Surpassing the achievement of 
the neglectful individual who lost 
a bass drum, could you lose a 
drug store? Or, to make the con- 
test really worth while, could you 
misplace 1,508 drug stores? The 
answer lies in how you read statis- 
tics. Applying his analyzer to the 
1930 Census of Distribution, G. O. 
Gooding demonstrates how that 
mountain of mathematics may be 
mined to unearth hidden sales 
outlets. 

+ + * 

Nearly every purchasing agent 
has been called a variety of things. 
But it seems safe to assume that 
no salesman ever has characterized 
any p.a., privately, as a blank- 
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blank-and-blank hardware dealer. 
Yet the Geo. Worthington Co. has 
found that purchasing agents and 
hardware dealers have so much in 
common that, with adaptations, the 
same educational campaign can be 
made to work on two fronts. 

- 7 * 


Once more Henry Ford brings 
out new models and once more he 
promises a large and continuous 
advertising campaign. He has done 
this in the past only to let the cam- 
paigns peter out. This time, ac- 
cording to informed Detroit gos- 
sip, he intends to stick to his 
guns. 

* * * 


According to the viewpoint of one 
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Fifth Avenue retailer, the na- 
tional advertisers of the United 
States have been mere pikers com- 
pared to the men who sell their 
products. He believes that if they 
had advertised as aggressively as 
their dealers they would not be 
complaining half so greatly about 
lack of business. 
. * 

Life a market gum * * * 
Ruppert Beer account changed 
* * * Advertising Review Com- 
mittee gets new chairman * * * 
J. David Stern buys New York 
Evening Post, drops tabloid size 
* * * Alexander Legge dies * * * 
Advertising Agencies Institute 
announces further plans * * * 
Equipment sales go up. 
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Silver Lining 
Department 


The December 9th New Yorker 


carries 76 1% pages of advertising. 


This is the biggest New Yorker 
since 1930. 


ADD SILVER LINING 
DEPARTMENT: 


Orders now entered for the final two 
issues of 1933 indicate that the total 
advertising volume for the year will 
outrun 1932 by at least 85 pages. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Tugwell Bill Would End Value of 
Brands and Trade-Marks 


Amazing Objective Uncovered as Brain Trust Desperately Fights at 
Washington Hearing 


By Chester M. Wright 
Washington Editorial Representative, Printers’ Inx; 
Editor, International Labor News Service 
ONFISCATION of many millions of dollars in private 
property must follow enactment of the Tugwell Bill in its 
present form, regulating the manufacture and sale of food, 


drugs and cosmetics. 


In the hearings held Thursday and Friday last week in Wash- 
ington this burst forth just as the sessions were about to close. 
After a large group of witnesses had driven horses by twos, 
fours and sixes through the measure in a half dozen places and 


just as adjournment to December 
20 was approaching, someone in or 
out of the Department of Agricul- 
ture sought to strengthen its bat- 
tered ramparts by hurling a taxicab 
full of witnesses into the breach. 

Through these witnesses it was 
made abundantly clear that section 
22 of the Tugwell Bill, providing 
for so-called voluntary inspection, is 
intended—and deliberately so—to 
end the value of advertised brands, 
to wipe out the value of trade- 
marks, to eliminate patent protec- 
tion and generally to smash like a 
cyclone through the great structure 
of private ownership and private 
enterprise. 

Later there were privately ex- 
pressed observations to the effect 
that men have a right to seek de- 
struction of the capitalist system, 
or the profit system, or whatever 
it may be called; but that if they 
do so they ought not to seek the 
result by indirection, and the issue 
ought to be open for discussion 
with all cards on the table. 

No more sensational effort has 
yet been made in any responsible 
quarter to bring about annihilation 
of private property than seems to 
be contained in the Tugwell Bill, 
nor has there been any effort more 
subtle, for this provision would 








ae 
compel industry to write its own 
death warrant, to fall upon its own 
sword, under the guise of “vol- 
untary” inspection. 


[Eprror’s Note: See testimony of 
Charles C. Parlin, on page 98.] 


Here was a picture of benevo- 
lently autocratic Uncle Sam, not 
only putting out a complete line of 
“U. S. Grade A” brandings for 
foods, but also putting all families 
on a Government-made budget, so 
that Uncle Sam and not the family 
might determine for what things 
the family income should be ex- 
pended. 

Under this conception it would 
be the Government, through its 
bureaucrats, that would say to John 
Smith, “you mustn’t buy any maple 
syrup this week, because you need 
flour worse,” or to Mrs. Smith, “no 
rouge for you this month, because 
you need a new pair of rubbers 
for rainy weather,” even though 
Mrs. Smith might have entirely dif- 
ferent ideas as to relative values 
in her scheme of life. 

Not only is there fear of whole- 
sale destruction of values in brand 
names, trade-marks and other 
identifying devices, but there is an 
equal fear that Government moneys 
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Vee retailers are enjoy- 


ing a merrier holiday sales 
season this year. Sales are way up 
compared to a year ago. The gain 
may be estimated fairly accurately 
from the fact that retail linage in The 
Milwaukee Journal was up 36 per 
cent in the first week of December 
compared to a year ago. 


With Milwaukee industrial workers 
getting 60% more wages than a year 
ago—and with the C. W. A. employing 
18,000, adding $1,000,000 monthly 
to Milwaukee’s payroll, sales here 
will stay up for Journal advertisers. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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FIRST BY MERIT 
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“To sell them .. 


you must know them 


People... perspiring thousands at Coney Island—or its hundred 
replicas scattered throughout the land. Gaudy pennants. The 
crunch of peanut shells under foot. Chewing gum. Mustard drip- 
ping from hot dogs. People struggling for a view of some queer 
freak in a side show. Red-faced men elbowing and crowding for 
the vicarious thrill of a cooch dancer. 


People ... pushing and jostling to watch a traffic cop serve a sum- 
mons. Stopping for the shudder of gaping at a gory accident. 
Staring in complacent stupefaction at a building excavation. 
Fighting to board crowded street cars. Women tearing other 
women’s clothing in the scramble at a bargain counter... 


People...on the farms... in the villages. Hog-calling contests. 
Saturday night baths. Lynching bees. Ku Klux. Primitive religious 
revivals. Small-town ideas. Back yard gossip. Red flannels. Un- 
yielding faith in sulphur-and-molasses . . . 


People... huddling at a radio to hear a crooner drone Tin Pan 
Alley’s latest potion of vapid sentimentality. Waiting in line for 
hours to view the saccharine emotional displays of a movie idol. 
Taking a daily dose of culture from the comic strips. 


People ...doing stupid things, thoughtless things, useless things— 
and then balancing the account by amazingly frequent exhibitions 
of heroism, self-sacrifice, generosity and tenderness. Because peo- 
ple are people. Actuated not by reason, but by emotion. Not by 
logic, but by impulse. 

* * * 


People ... put them all together — scholars and dunces; esthetes 
and clods; prodigals and nickle-nursers; the shrewd and the dull— 
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and there’s your audience, the hundred and twenty million people 
you want to sell. 






Most of them aren’t very discerning. Few of them grasp ideas 


























undred with any degree of celerity. Dozens speak correct English; millions 
s. The wouldn’t understand syntax if you blue-printed it. 
d drip- But ALL of them—and all of us—understand purely emotional 
o + things. Love. Fear. Excitement. Glamour. Scandal. A baby’s cry. 
or 
F So how to sell them? Advertising men possess varying ideas. 
But theory and abracadabra aside, this much is true: The con- 
a sum- spicuous business successes of the last several years have almost 
cident. all used advertising that is directly keyed to the level of the 
vation. crowd’s intelligence, that is accurately attuned to the average 
- other citizen’s thinking pace. 
This advertising may be crude at times. But the masses are 
crude. It may occasionally be lacking in beauty. A people which 
_ revels in comic strips may also be slightly lacking in its concept 
ligious f beauty. It may be a long way from a literary renascence. Plai 
: of beauty y g way ry renascence. Plain 
s. Un- folks who devour the Sunday supplements seldom go in for 
sonnets and madrigals. 
in Pan This advertising may be anything you care to call it, but it 
ine for SELLS. It always has sold. It is the only thing, practically, that 
ie idol. has sold right through the last few years. And it will always sell, 
as long as life goes on as it does today. For today’s best advertis- 
ing is a slice of life itself. 
ings— 
bitions 
se peo- 
Not by 
RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 
New York: Advertising Chicago: 
sthetes 405 Lexington Avenue - 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit: 7430 Second Boulevard + St. Louis: 812 Olive St. 
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will be expended for Government 
advertising of its own brands, un- 
der authority of the section en- 
titled, “Publicity,” which reads: 


The Secretary shall cause to be 
published periodically a _ report 
summarizing all judgments, decrees 
and orders which have been ren- 
dered, and all proceedings insti- 
tuted and seizures made, including 
the nature of the charge and the 
disposition thereof. The Secretary 
shall cause to be disseminated 
such information regarding any 
food, drug, or cosmetic as he deems 
necessary in the interest of public 
health and for the protection of 
the consumer against fraud. 


There is competent evidence that 
under a section so broadly worded, 
the Secretary could advertise Gov- 
ernment brands as easily as he 
could denounce frauds or articles 
not approved for Government 


branding. It is contended that, as a 
matter of fact, the Secretary could 
publish a complete catalog of all 


foods, drugs and cosmetics, with 
their Government rating or Govern- 
ment branding. It is _ further 
pointed out that hordes of inspec- 
tors would furnish the information 
upon which, at least in large part, 
the grading would be done. 

Bringing up still another bul- 
wark of power behind such an 
engine of destruction, there comes 
the penalty section, which is section 
24. This section appears doomed, 
but it appears in the draft as a part 
of the new machinery of distribu- 
tion. It stipylates that “A right of 
action shall accrue to any person 
for injury or death caused by a 
violation of this Act,” which, in 
consideration of the sweeping pro- 
visions of the measure, opens a 
tremendous field of hold-up litiga- 
tion, entirely aside from any 
meritorious litigation that might 
arise. 

These features are apart from 
and they overshadow the objection- 
able and dictatorial features under 
“misbranding” relating to “am- 
biguity or inference” in labeling 
and compulsion of use of the state- 
ment on drug labels that the 
remedy is “not a cure.” They at- 
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tack the property ownership of 
values running to incalculable totals 
and destroy merchandising good- 
will based on honesty of output and 
diligence in research for consumer 
protection. 

Del Monte, for example, may 
have spent millions to tell con- 
sumers that Del Monte products 
are pure, but the Government, un- 
der the Tugwell Bill, would put a 
brand of “U. S. Grade A” on every 
product meeting a certain specifica- 
tion and the shining lights of com- 
merce would sink into a fiat 
mediocrity with the newest and 
poorest comer in the merchandising 
field. 

Enters here another element, 
backing the belief, now held by 
those who sought to observe most 
carefully in the hearings, that there 
was a deliberate purpose to wreck 
the merchandising of advertised 
brands. 

The Department of Agriculture 
probably contains more of those 
men loosely denominated “young 
liberals” than any other Depart- 
ment, though all of those so de- 
nominated are not young and their 
degree of liberalism varies so 
widely that no one term is de- 
scriptive of all. 


Peek’s Battle with 
the Liberals 


While the Tugwell Bill was com- 
ing to hearing, the dispute between 
AAA Administrator George Peek 
and these same liberals broke into 
national prominence. Peek’s organ- 
ization was set up to deal with food 
codes. There was, until the Peek 
explosion, much discussion as to 
whether food standards should be 
contained in the Tugwell Bill or 
in codes. Peek, in going to the 
President, charged the liberals in 
Agriculture, with slowing up codes 
by insisting upon steps for regimen- 
tation of industry under AAA—the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Merchandising was affected 
throughout the field covered by the 
dispute. 

n the AAA set-up there is a 
Consumers’ Advisory Council, just 
as there is in NRA. Dr. Frederick 
C. Howe of New York, is a mem- 
ber of both Councils, but he is the 
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head and front of the AAA Com- 
sumers’ Council. It is known that 
Dr. Howe has been among those 
especially insistent upon making 
available detailed knowledge as to 
food products—the U. S. branding 
idea, so that the general consumer 
may “buy. as the Government buys, 
by specification. 

That, incidentally, must assume 
that the consumer is able and quali- 
fied to buy by specification, which 
he is not in an enormous number 
of cases and as to an enormous 
number of commodities, because 
generally the consumer is no chem- 
ist and no authority in any other 
scientific field. He often is pos- 
sessed only of that little knowledge 
which is most dangerous of all. The 
AAA shake-up is not expected to 
remove Dr. Howe from his posi- 
tion of influence in relation to this 
Government branding movement. 

Here, then, is the situation: 


1. The Department of Agriculture 
has brought forward a bill described 
as a bill to regulate manufacture 
and sale of food, drugs and cos- 
metics. 

2. In a bill so designated there are 
provisions for the utter confiscation 
of property rights in valuable 
brands, labels and trade-marks, re- 
gardless of purity of commodity or 
truth of labels, through grading and 
also through formula disclosure. 

3. In a bill so designated there is 
proposed a complete control of mar- 
keting and consequently of advertis- 
ing, to the detriment of several in- 
dustries, including manufacture, 
transportation, packaging, printing 
and publishing. 

4. In a bill so designated and 
represented as a bill to promote 
purity and to compel truth in ad- 
vertising, those objectives—purity 
and truth—become secondary in 
importance and follow other pri- 
mary purposes. 

5. In a bill so designated, pro- 
vision is made for a vast array of 
inspectors and for a vast bureau- 
cratic machine possessed of vast 
discretionary power, from which 


appeal to the courts would: be pos- 
sible only to a relative: few and 
without specific provision for such 
appeal. 
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6. The bill is typical of bureau. 
cratic legislation, being a skeleton 
bill filled with provisions that “the 
Secretary may by regulation” or 
“shall by regulation” fill in the 
enormous gaps with administrative 
regulations of a kind which so 
shocked and aroused Lord Chief 
Justice Hewart of England that he 
wrote an amazing and tremendous!) 
revealing book on bureaucratic gov- 
ernment by what England knows as 
the civil servants, or the permanent 
staff, but which functions here as 
effectively through bureau chiefs 
and others protected by civil ser. 
vice. And the title of his book, 
about which it may be interesting 
to hear more at another time, is 
“The New Despotism.” 

7. In a bill so designated there is 
offered to the nation the machinery 
for perfect and complete regimen. 
tation of the food industry, which 
would include or affect all the in. 
dustries bordering upon the food 
industry. 

8. In a bill so designated there 
is opportunity for such a vast ex- 
ercise of power that its limits can- 
not be at this time foretold, for, 
as must be obvious to all, the 
courts are customarily lenient in 
their interpretation of laws offered 
for the protection of health. 


It is evident that there is not 
complete agreement within the De 
partment of Agriculture regarding 
the Tugwell Bill. It has the sup- 
port of that group with which 
Administrator Peek came to grips 
and whom he defeated, at least for 
the time being, by a swift bold 
move, that group known to a good 
part of Washington as “the young 
collegiates,” which should not re 
flect at all upon education or scien- 
tific attainment. 

It is the Tugwell- Frank- Howe 
group, which seemingly is ardently 
joined by Food and Drug Admin- 
istrator Campbell and by some 
others including Dr. Dunbar, his 
first assistant. 

That Secretary Wallace is like 
minded is indicated by his complet: 
support of the Tugwell Bill and 
particularly by his emphasis on ad 
vertising in his testimony before th: 

(Continued on page 85) 
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THE istent exp e of the State of Maine demonstrates one reason why 
year after year The New York Times maintains its position as world leader in resort 
and travel advertising. There is no adequate substitute for results. 


The New Pork Simes 


Net paid sale for 12 months ended September 30, 1933 averaged 464,253 weehdeys: 734,409 Sundeys 
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@ These modern, restless families that go places, do thing 
entertain more, play more—always they require mo 


clothes, home furnishings, everything. 


Deliberately the Chicago American built a personali 
that appeals to them. Dramatic headlines, romance in t 
news, the glamour of life. Smart features. New ides 


Good humor. 


Advertisers are cashing in this greater urge to spen 
Every month since July the Chicago American has mad 


a substantial gain in advertising lineage. 


And every month for five months the American has mad 
a substantial gain in circulation (Further increasing its lea 
as the largest evening newspaper in Chicago-——reaching mo 


than 425,000 families). 


CHICAGM! 
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\G(MERICAN 


$01 spaper 
YEAR @CULATION LEADERSHIP in Chicago’s evening field 


-esentati E. Boone Organization 





HITE ROCK dated its ad- 
vertising in New York morn- 
ing newspapers the day following 
Prohibition repeal. In large space, 


The Morning After 


to use their names and pictures. 

Eight hotels were visited and 
more than 100 pictures taken; re- 
leases were obtained from several 





reproduced of table 
parties that were held 
in various hotels the 
night before. Bottles of 
White Rock were easily 
spotted on the tables of 
the celebrants. 

A study of the adver- 
tisement as reproduced 
on this page, demon- 
strates how successfully | 
the cony made use of 
both news value and 
picture appeal. The 
headline, “Last night 
New York went over on 
the alkaline side” tied 
in with the campaign 
which has directed 
White Rock’s sales 
story for some time, in 
anticipation of the ex- 
pected greater market. 

Fast work was needed 
to get the photographs, 
prepare the layout, 
write captions and make 
a finished advertise- 
ment. Assigned to this 
news advertising scoop : 
were Edward F. Moly- | = 
neux, art director, John | ee = 


six photographs were 








NIGHT NEW YORK WENT 


over on the alkaline side! 





( Repeal-around-town as seen by our cameraman) 


—s oe 
Tr) 





P. Cunningham, copy 

chief, Charles G. Ickrath, mechan- 
ical executive, and R. K. Jones, all 
of the Newell-Emmett Company, 
and Paul Hesse, photographer. Mr. 
Jones, of the new business depart- 
ment, was there because of his abil- 
ity to win the consent of strangers 
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Matrix to Geyer-Cornell 


E. P. Reed & Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., women’s shoes, has appointed the 
Geyer-Cornell Company, Inc., New 
York, to direct the advertising of Matrix 
shoes. 





Esty to Get Ruppert Account 


Effective jee 1, the wm yg ot 
count of Jacob Ruppe rt ork, 


brewer, will be qeced with Wm. Esty & 
Company, New 


fork advertising agency. 





dozen people, both guests and 
waiters,» Whose pictures might be 
used. Every picture had a wall or 
a curtain for a background so as 
to eliminate any trouble from in 
dividuals who might otherwis 
have shown in the pictures. 


+ + 
Kresge Appoints Waters 


Herbert S. Waters has been appointed 
director of sales and publicity of th: 
gy Department Store, Newark, N. J 

resigned as resident of _ the 
Waters Merchandising Corp., New York 


With “Vogue” 


Ellmore Hammesfahr, formerly asso 

ciated- with the Ahrens Publishing Com. 
ny, has joined the advertising staff o 
7oque, New York. 
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Ford’s Advertising Plans 


New Models to Be Backed by Largest Campaign in History of Company 


O the business world the new 

advertising plans of Henry 
Ford are almost as important as 
the introduction of the Ford V-8 
for 1934. Business knows that it 
is one thing to put a new car on 
the market, and another to build 
public preference for it. 

It is on the latter score that im- 
portant significance attaches itself 
to the news from Detroit that 
Ford’s advertising and promotion 
program for his new cars will be 
the largest in history. It would 
appear, that, finally, Ford has de- 
cided to meet competitors on one 
of their strongest battling grounds 

the field of advertising. 

Ford, who once enjoyed a tre- 
mendous lead in the low-price car 
market but who only engaged in 
advertising in fits and starts, has 
seen his principal competitors, 
large and consistent advertisers, 
creep up and even pass him. 
Chevrolet now is the leader. Ford 
is second. Plymouth is a close 
third. 

Figures on car registrations, as 
compiled by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, tell 
the story of what has happened in 
the last five years: 


.campaign was planned but failed 


to materialize. First, he ran up 
against difficulties with production 
schedules. Then the bank troubles 
in Detroit started, followed by the 
national bank holiday. Then labor 
troubles intruded themselves. Final- 
ly, there arose the controversy over 
the Blue Eagle. 

Dealers took to carrying the ad- 
vertising flag, some with individual 
campaigns and others joining in 
co-operative effort. Many such 
campaigns have been run through 
the year. Most of them have been 
and still are strongly competitive, 
but they at least got Mr. Ford 
talked about, something he has 
never failed to encourage. 

Several months ago he began a 
series of open letters over his own 
signature—informal discussions on 
economic questions in general and 
on various phases of automobile 
making and operation. But through 
the year and during the appearance 
of the Ford personal messages, 
Chevrolet and Plymouth continued 
to be aggressively advertised by 
their makers. 

As 1934 approaches, and the in- 
dustry gets ready to go into ac- 
tion with business-building plans 





Car 
ord MER nso 0s 00 cwks od 
Fond Qe noes $b s60s6 sede occkas 


Chevrolet passenger ............ 
Chevi SUGMES o.oo cescasccesens 
Plymouth passenger ............ 


1933 
10 months 1932 1920 
271,994 258,905 1,310,119 
52,351 66,657 233,358 
438,888 322,838 780,053 
91,146 60,729 160,771 
218,491 111,918 84,962 





When Ford introduced the Model 
A, about $11,000,000 were spent in 
introductory advertising alone. 
This was considered, at the time, 
the most intensive campaign any 
advertiser had ever run over a 
similar period. 

Ford’s advertising activity was 
then believed to be indicative of a 
conversion to consistent advertis- 
ing. Such evidence also suggested 
itself early in 1933 when a large 





for new models, Ford is in the 
vanguard of those who plan inten- 
sively to tell and sell the public. 
His campaign, will recruit news- 
paper, magazine, radio, outdoor 
and direct-mail advertising to his 
support. 

Newspaper advertising is already 
under way. Magazine advertising 
starts this week. Broadcasting wil! 
be done twice weekly with War- 
ing’s Pennsylvanians as the enter- 
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tainment feature. A large direct- 
mail campaign will be directed to 
passenger car Owners, and, in ad- 
dition, 1,000,000 truck owners will 
be circularized. The majer part 
of all advertising will be handled 
by N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Further, Ford is conducting his 
independent automobile show, as 
usual. He has been doing this 
annually since 1928. This year’s 
“Ford Exposition of Progress” is 
more comprehensive than ever. It 
is more than a showing of new 
models. A total of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars has been 
spent, according to estimates, to 
gather as complete an_ historical 
presentation as possible of the 
evolution of the automobile. The 
aim has been to picture, as well, 
the ramifications of the motor car 
industry and its widespread effects 
on other industries. 

Included are a reconstruction of 
Ford’s original work shop, and the 
old car exhibit which he has been 
collecting for years. In all from 
two to three trains are required to 
transport the exhibit material. 

The first showing was held in 
Detroit where attendance, propor- 
tionately, stacked up well along- 
side of the attendance clocked by 
World’s Fair exhibitors. 

His exposition is now on ex- 
hibition in New York. Always 
the showman, Ford has seized the 
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Life Savers Market Gum 


Plans which have been under way for 
several months have succeeded in getting 
widespread distribution for Life Saver 
gum. This new product is now_ being 
advertised in the Provinces of Ontario 
and _— under the direction of Merle 
B. ates, vice-president and general 
manager of the Life Savers and Beech- 
Nut Sales Company, Canadian subsidiary. 
The gum is marketed in two flavors, 
spearmint and peppermint. Newspaper 
and car card advertising are being used. 





Howells Buy Farm Paper 


Clark Howell, Sr., and Clark Howell, 
Ir., of the Atlanta Constitution, have 
acquired the Southern Cultivator, farm 
paper. The Cultivator now combines the 
former circulations of the Cultivator and 
the Tri-Weekly Constitution and will be 
sublished monthly from Atlanta. Jacobs 
List, Inc., Clinton, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed advertising representative. 
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opportunity to get additional pub- 
licity value by having the exposi- 
tion held in the new Commerce 
Hall of the Port of New York 
Authority. 

The dedication exercises were 
broadcast and other nightly broad- 
casts are following with Uncle Don 
and news commentators such as 
John B. Kennedy and Lowell 
Thomas. 

Newspaper space is also being 
used intensively to attract the pub- 
lic to the exhibit. Large space 
down to four or five spot adver- 
tisements an issue in nine papers 
is part of the campaign, which is 
being handled by McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. Poster bulletins at stra- 
tegic traffic centers announced the 
opening two weeks in advance. 

The exhibit is pulling a heavy at- 
tendance. Following its two weeks’ 
run in New York, it will travel to 
other cities. 

The signs are that Ford is in 
the advertising picture to stay. 

For one thing, this year he took 
an active interest in the demonstra- 
tions put on for automobile editors 
at the Ford plant. He also was 
the principal speaker in a telephone 
hook-up which announced the de- 
tails of the 1934 model to the or- 
ganization’s dealers throughout 
Canada and the United States. This 
is the first time he has addressed 
all of his dealers at one time 


o 


Schlitz Augments Advertising 
Staff 


_ F. S. Branstrader has been appointed 
in charge of commercial outdoor adver 
tising by the _ Schlitz Brewing Com 
pany, Milwaukee. Tom Foley has bee: 
appointed sales promotion manager, Ra) 
Weber continuing as advertising mar 
ager. Mr. Branstrader was for a num 
ber of years with the General Outdoo: 
Advertising Company. Mr. Foley has 
been in sales promotion and merchandi 
ing work for the last ten years. 





Raybestos to Jerome B. Gray 


The United States Asbestos. Divisio 
of Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., Manhein 
Pa., has appointed Jerome B. Gray & 
Company, Philadelphia, as advertising 
counsel. A new campaign on Gray Roc! 
brake lining, radiator hose, fan belts 
clutch facings and automotive packing: 
will be launched in 1934, 
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Cause and effect 


STILL WORKS 
in CHICAGO! 


What newspaper goes into and stays in 
more homes in Chicago and suburbs than 
any other daily newspaper ? 


“THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


What newspaper during the first eleven 
months of 1933 carried more Automotive, 
Department Store (both loop and outly- 
ing), grocery (both retail and general), 
total retail, total general, total display and 
total advertising linage than any other 
daily newspaper in Chicago? (Authority: 
Media Records, Inc.) 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


*Finding of the first authenticated home 
coverage survey ever made in Chicago. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy of the 
printed report. Address Advertising 
Manager, The Chicago Daily News. 








Review Committee Gets Some 


Work 


WO advertisers, one in the 
food field and one prominently 
identified with the tire industry, 
will soon, according to latest re- 
ports, have certain of their adver- 
tising practices brought before the 
Advertising Review Committee. 
Each case has been before the 
National Better Business Bureau 
which, unable to get the adver- 
tisers to desist from the practices 
complained of, has referred the 
dispute to the Review Committee. 
The committee, at a meeting 
last week, elected as permanent 
chairman Edgar Kobak, vice-presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company and president of the 
Advertising Federation of Amer- 


a 


Heads Chicago Representatives 


John T. Fitzgerald, of Reynolds-Fitz- 
—. Inc., was elected president of the 
Newspaper Representatives Association 
of Chicago at the annual meeting De- 
cember 11. 

Other new officers are: Vice-president, 
John E. Lutz, head of the organization 
bearing his name; secretary, C. K. Git- 
tings, M. C. Mogensen & Company; 
treasurer, H. Edmund Scheerer, Scheerer, 
Inc. 

Directors elected were: E. C. De- 
Clerque, Henry DeClerque, Inc., the re- 
tiring president; William T. Cresmer, 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer; and 
Sylvester Blish, John Budd Company. 





Adds to ‘“News-Leader”’ 
Representation 


The Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, has been 
appointed national advertising representa- 
tive of the Richmond, Va., News-Leader. 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker has represented 
this paper in the West. 





Joins American Colortype 


Alex. B. Dickerson has joined the 
sales staff of the American Colortype 
Company, New York. He was for many 
years a representative for Cannon Mills 
and the Old Hunter Manufacturing 
Company. 





Dairy Account to Ayer 


The Golden State Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco, dairy products, has _ plac 
its sarees account with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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ica. Ralph Starr Butler, vice- 
president of the General Foods 
Corporation, who had been tem- 
porary chairman since the com- 
mittee was first formed, continues 
as a member. 

From an authoritative source it 
is learned that the committee is 
optimistic of a quick and readil; 
acceptable adjustment of the two 
cases it is about to consider. 

In connection with enforcement 
of the committee’s decisions there 
is some talk that plans include get- 
ting the co-operation of the Ad- 
ministration at Washington to lend 
its assistance in this effort of the 
industry to keep its own house 
clean. 


+ + 


Goodrich Appointments 


James J. Cochran, assistant advertising 
manager of the tire division, has been 
appointed assistant manager of Goodrich 
Silvertown, Inc., retail sales department 
| The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 

io. 

Mr. Cochran_succeeds R. C. Douglas 
as assistant J. A. Hoban, manager of 
retail sales. r. Douglas is joining the 
Gulf Refining Company, Pittsburgh. 

William Sewall, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Associated Tire Lines of The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has been as 
mone to the Akron staff of the petroleum 
sales department. 





Elected by Sun Agency 


Spencer Vanderbilt has been elected 
secretary and a member of the board of 
directors of the Sun Advertising Com- 
pany, Toledo. He has been with the 
company since March as head of its 
copy department. Previously he was with 
the United States Advertising Corpora 
tion, 





Represents Scranton Paper 

The Scranton, Pa., Republican has 
sm ae John B. Woodward, Inc., pub 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
atvert sins representatives in territories 
covered by the following Woodward 
offices: Chicago, Detroit and San Fran 
cisco. Powers-Andrews, Inc., will repre- 
sent the Republican from New York. 





Joins Hartman 
Theodore Rosenwald, Jr., has joined 
the L. H. Hartman Co., New York 
advertising agency, as vice-president, i: 
charge of the media department. 
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Dealer’s Profit the Big Thing in 
Introducing New Model 


Why the Royal Signet Typewriter Was Discontinued After Being 
Introduced with Heavy Advertising Outlay 


By Maxwell V. Miller 


General Sales Manager, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


‘IMPLE principles, experience 
VU teaches, are not so simple when 
you come to apply them in practice. 
lherefore, a word of caution based 
on our recent experience in broad- 
ening our market by the simple 
expedient of a product designed 
and manufactured to be sold at a 
lower price. 

Typewriters, our studies of the 
potential market have _ revealed, 
should enjoy a really phenomenal 
demand if the price-groove could 
be found that would lead unerringly 
into this market. A year ago we 
thought we had found that price- 
groove—the popular groove—and 
believed it would run straight to a 
ready-made market. It was then 
that we introduced our Signet model 
to retail for $29.50. The price and 
the machine, we were convinced, 
were right for the market and the 
times. But it didn’t work out that 
way. 

We did sell a great many Signets, 
and production went big. But deal- 
ers did not re-order, in the main. 
Dealers are not covered by the 
simple principle of price. The 
market simply wasn’t to be reached 
by the price-groove we had selected. 
About three months ago the Signet 
was discontinued. It was followed, 
about two months ago, by our new 
$45 portable typewriter. Though 
this machine is priced fully 52 per 
cent higher than the Signet, it has 
met a brisk demand from the first 
and our factories are seriously be- 
hind on orders. 

Our new Royal “45,” as we call 
it, was given what might be called 
a subdued introduction. It was an- 
nounced to some 2,500 dealers 
through the medium of a plain, 
black and white, everyday sort of 
letter, giving specifications. These 
dealers were covered thoroughly by 
ur own salesmen, working out of 
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some eighty-five branches the 
country over. Within twenty-four 
hours we were swamped with or- 
ders. You would have to sit at my 
desk to appreciate the entire differ- 
ence between the reception of the 
“Signet” and the “45”—a matter, 
of course, both of price and of the 
product: One machine was stripped 
to the bare essentials of simple 
typing; the other has everything, 
as well as price appeal. But there 
is more than this to the matter of 
finding the proper price-groove. 

During the halcyon days when 
a bit more on the price didn’t mean 
a thing to the great majority of 
typewriter users, portables at $60 
poured out in a regular: stream, 
from factory to warehouse, from 
warehouse to dealer to user. Then 
there came a lull in consumer buy- 
ing. Dealers selling on the time- 
payment basis, found it hard to 
make the grade and pay their bills. 
So they started to liquidate what 
they had. 


Idea All Right—but Ahead 
of the Times 


Our Signet—at $29.50—barged in 
upon this sort of situation. Our 
idea of this product was right; we 
stick to that still. But our vision 
was perhaps a bit ahead of the 
times, a bit difficult for a dealer 
in financial straits to see. We con- 
ceived the model as a product to 
go into the great home market and 
do a missionary job in popularizing 
the use of the writing machine. 

The average person unfamiliar 
with typing, we believe, thinks that 
a course of instruction is a pre- 
requisite to any proficiency because 
of the great number of gadgets on 
the up-to-date typewriter. So we 
put out this machine in simplified 
form—no_ shift key (all caps, 
Mono-Face type), no two-color 
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One CLASS 
never made 


a CITY 


STAND on any New York 
street corner for an 
poses Watch the 
ome-going newspapers. 
Po ateers see the 
JOURNAL ... 


For the Journal is, of all 
evening papers, most typi- 
cally of and for New York 

. cosmopolitan, diverse, 
universal in appeal. 


And New samme are that 
kind of peo men and 
women of ee contrast- 
ing tastes; differing inter- 
ests; widely varying wealth 


- «+ + no one outstanding 
group, or class . . . nodoz- 
en groups... but a huge 
conglomerate of poor and 
rich, frivolous and wise, old 
and young. 


That is why New Yorkers 
who prefer the Journal out- 
number all other evening 
readers by thousands upon 
thousands. 


And that is why those 
whose merchandise must be 
sold to all of New York find, 
in the Journal, their widest 
cross-section for attack. 





New York’s BEST READ, and therefore, 
most INFLUENTIAL evening paper 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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ribbon, no back-spacer, no tabu- 
lator, nothing to confuse. We fig- 
ured that, the alphabet being the 
same on all standard keyboards, 
this machine would introduce the 
public to the keyboard and that 
once they had learned to hunt and 
pick their way on that, they would 
go to the dealer and say, “I have 
learned to use this machine. Now 
I want to trade it in for one that 
has everything.” 

And the school market loomed 
big in our vision. A survey made 
by an independent bureau had 
shown that development of the 
child’s mind is speeded up some- 
thing like 25 per cent by the use 
of the typewriter for school work. 
In addition to the school children, 
we saw a potential user in every 
other individual with any educa- 
tion—housewives and business ex- 
ecutives, lawyers, doctors, anybody 
who would like to crack off a letter 
occasionally for himself. Surveys 
proved us 100 per cent right on 
the possibilities of such a market. 

Advertising created a real de- 
mand for the Signet. But this de- 
mand dead-ended with the dealer, 
and for reasons which any manu- 
facturer must respect. Our effort 
was laudably to help the dealer, in 
the long run, by broadening the 
market—by putting in the cheaper 
machines as an entering wedge to 
sell the higher-priced ones. “In 
the long run,” though, was not of 
interest to most dealers in 1932. 
The dealer saw certain results in 
immediate prospect, rightly or 
wrongly, and he didn’t think he 
could wait for ultimate benefits. 


Two Objections 
by Dealers 


First, he was afraid that the 
low-priced machine would kill off 
or sadly reduce his rental business 
at a time when he needed that in- 
come sorely. 

Second, he was afraid it would 
do likewise with his second-hand 
business in rebuilt machines, with 
such portable models selling around 
$30 to $35. 

A dealer may be a man of busi- 
ness vision, but he has to pay rent 
and he has to support a family. 
The Signet allowed him an attrac- 
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tive profit, it could be handed out 
over the counter in the original 
carton like a box of pills, it sold 
quickly and promised turnover (in 
department stores it went into real 
volume)—but. That big but stood 
in the way of dealers’ climbing on 
the bandwagon. The typewriter 
dealer sells the product with the 
least resistance, provided it doesn't 
hurt his other interests and yields 
a satisfactory profit. And that is 
precisely why our new “45” is do 
ing so well now. 


Demand Ahead 
of Production 


We are running peak production 
on this new machine and still we 
are unable to supply the demand. 
We anticipate that our holiday 
trade will be as big as, if not bigger 
than, the peak season of 1929 
Why has this product, with onl) 
local advertising to back it as com- 
pared with the national effort be- 


hind the Signet, met with such- 


success ? 

I would put as of first importance 
in its success a point which all 
manufacturers should very care- 
fully consider before attempting 
market expansion through reduced 
price—that is, the price must hx 
right from the dealer’s viewpoint, 
as well as from that of the user. 
Intensive study of the reasons for 
the stalling of the Signet, has 
shown us that the price that was 
right on these two counts was 
about $50 or just under. In the 
difference between $60 for standard 
portables, and $45 for our new ma 
chine, lies a whole stratum oi 
potential users who have felt that 
they could not afford to pay $6) 

The dealer is for the new mode! 
because it allows him a sizabk 
profit margin. In the second plac« 
it is a little above the price of 
rebuilt machines—old style, as 
well as portables—and so does not 
cut into that market; and it does 
not hurt rentals. In the third place, 
it has every inbuilt feature of the 
higher-priced portables. The dealer 
likes that, for it is what he has 
been selling for years, and he 
failed to see the logical- market 
place for the simplified Signet. 

Despite our inability to sell the 
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lcaler on the long-term possibilities 
{ building a vast market for a sort 
of universal, personal writing ma- 
chine that everyone who writes 
would want to have at his elbow, 
we still think of our new “45” as a 
home-market product. In our prog- 
ress toward this goal, we have 
temporarily had to concede some- 
thing to the dealer, for he repre- 
sents the outlet to the user. It will 
take time—we are reconciled to that 
thought—and perhaps some impres- 
sive demonstration as to actual 
sales in this market to convince the 


+ 
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dealer as to future prospects for 
this idea. 

Meanwhile, we give the dealer 
credit for being fully alive to to- 
day’s requirements and for doing 
real merchandising on a product 
that meets his specifications as well 
as those of the consumer. And that 
is, I believe, a good hunch tor any 
manufacturer. If you can’t sell the 
dealer on your advanced ideas, the 
next best thing is to advance as 
well as you can in consonance with 
his ideas. At least, that way lies 
enthusiastic co-operation. 


+ + 


Stern Buys N. Y. “Evening Post” 


NTIL_ announcement last 

week of the purchase of the 
New York Evening Post by J. 
David Stern, it seemed as though 
this paper, which Alexander Ham- 
ilton founded in 1801, was going 
to pass out of existence. Instead, 
the paper passes from the hands 
of the Curtis-Martin Newspapers, 
Inc., into the ownership of Mr. 
Stern, who becomes editor and 
publisher. 

He is editor and publisher of 
both the Philadelphia Record and 
the Camden Courier and Post, Un- 
der his ownership, he announces, 
Harry B. Nason, Jr., will continue 
as acting managing editor. The 
tabloid format to which the Post 
recently was changed, has been dis- 
continued and the standard eight- 
column size has been resumed. 

Mr. Stern’s purchase also in- 
cludes the Post building and plant, 
which were built some time after 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis acquired the 

rst in 1923. 


+ + 


Bertolina Appointed by Booth 
Fisheries 


E. V. Bertolina has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of Booth 
Fisheries Company, Chicago. He has 
been with that organization for the last 
thirteen years. The th organiza- 
tion is getting ready to market a new 
line of spiced fish specialties packed in 


glass, 





J. David Stern 


Editorially, the Post will follow 
the policy of Mr. Stern’s Philadel- 
phia and Camden newspapers. It 
will be liberal and independent. 

The Post will be represented in 
the national advertising field by 
The George A. McDevitt Co. 


+ 


W. P. Scott Joins Staff of 
Printype 

William P. Scott, long engaged in 
the advertising field, has become asso- 
ciated with Printype, Inc., New York, 
printing and typography. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company and, also, some 
years ago was New York manager of 
the Dorland Agency for twelve years. 
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THE AUTHOR'S 


HE readers of The Saturday 

Evening Post have come to be 
recognized by authors as Ameri- 
ca’s most important audience of 
influential men and women. 

They have come to be known 
to advertisers as America’s finest 
market—as quick to respond to 
the helpful suggestions of adver- 
tisers as they are keen to follow 
the careers of their favorite Post 
characters and authors. 

Post readers expect the best 
from the Post—the best ‘stories, 
the most interesting articles, the 
most popular book-length novels 
—by the world’s ablest authors 
and authorities. And likewise,they 
have come to recognize Post ad- 
vertisers as leaders in their field. 


BEST AUDIENCE 


* FYOR seven years I was an unsuc- 

cessful author. In one mail I 
sold to The Saturday Evening Post a 
serial and three short stories. The 
standing gained by the appearance 
of those stories before The Saturday 
Evening Post audience was the 
groundwork of my success. The 
Saturday Evening Post audience is 
the most responsive in its intelli- 
gence, appreciation and criticism of 
an author’s work that exists today.” 


fas! tr ot 

















Just as the clean, honest, up- 
to-the-minute quality of fact and 
fiction to be found in next week’s 
Post is taken for granted, so the 
families and friends of ten mil- 
lion readers put confidence in 
the quality of products adver- 
tised in the Post. 

Here is the meeting-place for 
the people’s most active wants— 
anda nation’s most worthy wares! 


THE SATURDAY 





“AN AMERICAN 
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THE MAKERS OF PHILCO RADIOS 
AUTHORIZE US TO PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT: 


“We use the Post to impress its 
vast army of intelligent readers, 
both buyers and sellers, with the 
goodness of our product. 

“How well this has been done 
is shown by the fact that Philco 
has marched from twenty- 
seventh to first place in the Radio 
industry. 


BEST MARKET 


THE POWER THAT 
BRINGS NATIONAL 
REPUTATION TO 
AUTHORS AND LIFE 
TO THEIR CHARAC- 
TERS IS THE SAME 
POWER THAT GIVES 
NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION TO ADVERTISERS 
AND LIFE TO THEIR 
TRADE 


“Philco is proud of its associ- 
ation with The Saturday Evening 
Post. It is, in our estimation, the 
most important and most power- 
ful advertising medium. Those 
who read the Post have made itso. 


“This is a considered statement 
based upon our sixteen years of 
advertising in the Post. We have 
no hesitation in giving credit 
where it belongs.” 


EVENING POST 


INSTITUTION” 
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A Fifth. Avenue Retailer Speaks 


Retail Code, He Says, Rules Out Unfair Practices of Which Manufacturers 
Have Complained 


By a Store Sales Manager 


Lf national advertisers want a les- 
son in how to take advantage of 
the public’s ready receptiveness to 
part with its money for things 
which it needs, they have only to 
study the vigorous example set by 
retail sales effort. This effort has 
proved highly successful. 

Since the end of last May, retail 
business has been up practically all 
over the country. But other lines 
have not shown a _ comparative 
improvement. When encouraging 
signs show themselves on the hori- 
zon, national advertisers quickly 
make ready to put new life into 
their advertising activities, but their 
efforts are weakened by lack of faith 
in an adequate follow through. 

They lose heart too easily. They 
hear that the NRA isn’t doing this 
or that, as they expected, or that it 
is meeting with trouble here or 
there, as was unanticipated. Does 
the national advertiser take into 
full consideration the sentiment of 
the buying public in weighing these 
conclusions which lead him to let 
up on his advertising program? I 
wonder. 

Perhaps the reason lies in the 
fact that he is twice removed from 
the public which does most of its 
trading through retailers. It is the 
retailer who has his finger on the 
pulse of the buying public and who 
is gauging his sales strategy ac- 
cordingly. 

We retailers are confident that 
the NRA is doing a great job de- 
spite the evident whispering cam- 
paign on the part of those who 
usually are anything but construc- 
tive. All of us must realize that 
there are two sides in business 
as there are two sides in every- 
thing, the constructive and the de- 
structive, 

Those of the destructive faction 
who tear down ideas rarely sug- 
gest any. We should all support 
President Roosevelt because he has 
shown himself to be a great ex- 





ample of American initiative. His 
methods in action are typical of 
those which have been attributed 
to American men throughout the 
years. He has been busy estab- 
lishing precedents, and he seems to 
believe by his actions that previous 
precedents were established only to 
be broken. 

In what he is doing there is more 
than a hint for national adver- 
tisers, as there is for retailers, too. 
The New Deal calls for discarding 
precedents in both branches of dis- 
tribution. Retailers have already 
set themselves up for the New 
Deal with adoption of their code. 

They are putting their shoulders 
to the wheels of recovery by work- 
ing to create a desire for commodi- 
ties available, to deflect the public 
mind from the channels it has been 
in for the last few years. 

The huge investment which na- 
tional advertisers make annually to 
create markets for their goods is 
an important aid to the retailer on 
the selling front. In the adminis- 
tration of this money, I believe that 
the New Deal, with its increased 
cost of doing business under the 
NRA, demands that the investment 
be more safely guarded. 


Originality Must Replace 
Lavishness 


It will not help retailer or manu- 
facturer to have this spent in the 
luxurious advertising campaigns so 
freely indulged in in other years. 
Such incidents as $7,000 stars on 
radio programs are disappearing as 
did caviar during the depression. 
Advertising agencies need to exer- 
cise a better idea of values in 
securing talent, whether for adver- 
tising illustration, for copy or for 
displays. : 
_ An essential need of all adver- 
tising, both retail and national as 
I see it, is more dignified or orig- 
inal copy ideas. New thoughts are 
needed, but the national advertiser 
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who pays the most in his search 
for these is too often rewarded 
with plagiarized ideas instead of 
the creative effort that he hopes 
to get. 

During the last year it has been 
disgusting to retailers who have 
shown sufficient initiative to pick 
up new and worth-while talent to 
have agencies and publications get 
in touch with that talent and pay 
it four to five times as much for 
material. Retail merchants have 
seen in these practices an unneces- 
sary increase in the cost of market 
building in general. 

Finally, if the national adver- 
tiser wants to be sure that the 
NRA will work, he will be careful 
to raise his prices only in propor- 
tion to his increased costs of doing 
business. For years we have had 
manufacturers of branded mer- 
chandise crying that their efforts to 
build consumer acceptance to their 
own advantage, and that of the 
retailer, were being offset by prac- 
tices which made their products 
price footballs. Such practices are 
ruled out in the retail code. 

This in itself should provide 
greater incentive to the national 
advertiser. He should hold this 
feature of the NRA before him as 
evidence of progress made. He 
should view it as an assurance that 
retailers will work more closely 
than ever with him if he increases 
the salability of his product—which 
he doesn’t do when he weakens or 
turns off his advertising. He will 
also be careful to see that his ad- 


. 
F. W. Harvey, Jr., Dead 


Frank W. Harvey, Jr., vice-president 
of the McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago, died at that city last week, aged 
forty-nine. He began his advertising 
career in 1910, as business manager of 
Popular Electricity, later becoming 
Western advertising representative of the 
Boston American. In 1916 he joined Ex- 
tension Magazine, Chicago, as manager 
and continued in that capacity until 
he became associated with the McJun- 
kin agency in 1926. 





Starts Own Service 


Carl Arbo has started his own adver 
tising service at Vancouver, B. C. He 
has as for a number of years with 
the W. S. Pearce Company, publishers’ 
representative, of that city. 
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vertising talks the quality and de- 
sirability of his merchandise so 
that the retailer, who must face the 
music of the buying public’s re- 
sistance to higher prices, will have 
this resistance dissipated as much 
as possible in advance. 

The public is past being scared 
by copy that aims to strike fear 
or humiliation by playing up the 
frailties of human nature or every- 
day life. What it wants to know 
is, will it get its money’s worth 
and will the product give the ser- 
vice expected? The advertiser who 
does a good job of convincing 
prospects that what he has is worth 
their money, will increase business 
for himself. 

Dependent on advertising, the 
maker of branded products needs 
to be more aggressive. He, of all 
factors in distribution, can’t lag in 
the procession. But the retailer 
has taken the lead. He is glad to 
do so. He knows that the business 
that is either pinch-penny minded 
or fear-smitten gets no further 
than his aggressive courage will 
take it. 

The manufacturer who isn’t sup- 
porting his product with an ade- 
quate appropriation, carefully ex- 
pended, isn’t only letting the public 
get away from him. More than 
that, he is declaring to his dealers 
that he is not expecting business 
improvement in his line. This be 
ing the case, why should dealers 
take heed of his pleading to display 
and promote his product when he 
hasn’t faith enough to do his share? 


+ 
Elected by Screen Group 


L. E, Franseen, Eastern manager 
the Alexander Film Company, New 
York, has been elected vice-president 
General Screen Advertising, Inc., N« 
York, newly formed corporation orga: 
ized for the purpose of extending 
uniform and standardized service in t! 
distribution of motion picture advertisins 
The incorporators are the distributors of 
motion oie advertising services. D. 7 
Haines has been named regional manage' 
of the Alexander Film Company’s loca 
service business throughout the East. 





Represents Halifax Papers 

The Halifax, Canada, Herald an 
Vail have appointed thé Chas. H. Edd) 
Company, publishers’ representative, a 
their advertising representative in th 
United States. 
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‘= | INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS GETS 

ce the 

"$ re- 

‘se | TWO BiG CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

—e Here is one of the nice Christmas presents Indianapolis will get: 

p the —To quote from The Indianapolis News of November 23rd, 

, ie “Upwards of $750,000 will be diverted into Indianapolis trade 

worth channels in the remaining weeks before the Christmas holidays, 

Dae it was indicated Thursday in a survey of the probable amount of 

incing money that will reach the city through the civil works program 

_ being sponsored by the federal government and from Christmas 
saving clubs.”. ..... and The News of November 27th, said, 

“ a: “Estimates by relief officials indicated that approximately $50,000 

of all was paid in wages (Saturday, Nov. 25th) in Marion County 

a (Indianapolis) to 4,192 men employed on civil works improve- 

lad to ment projects.” 

inde » And here is a Christmas present for the Indianapolis Radius : 

urther 

will Wheat adjustment benefit payments to farmers will give the fifty- 

- six counties of the Indianapolis Radius $903,681.00... . . the 

1 ade- twenty counties (including Marion County) comprising the retail 

Bs trading territory of Indianapolis will receive $423,549.00 of this 

Pies amount. The first check was paid November 13th, and the last 

— check probably will be paid by January 1st. 

Aes As we have said before, the Indianapolis Radius was a good 


lisplay market in 1933 and it will be a BETTER market in 19341 Put this 


= market on your sales map now. . . . SELL IT through the one 
ue newspaper that gives complete coverage with home delivered 
circulation . . . The Indianapolis News. 
up 
‘ty R. 
Ne 
i : 
s as 
| THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
pers SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
5 da New York Chicago 






Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 








Jewelry on the Hoof 


OVELTY, attractiveness, ap- 
propriateness and an appeal to 
superstition are four elements em- 
bodied in a gift package for sports 
jewelry by Krementz & Company. 
The package is designed in the 
shape of a horse’s hoof, a shape 
sufficiently original to possess 
strong novelty appeal. The idea 
of a hoof was not selected arbi- 
trarily. A great many of the buy- 
ers of sports jewelry being eques- 
trians, the tie-up was decidedly 
logical. Moreover, the hoof capi- 
talizes the good-luck belief com- 
raonly associated with a horseshoe. 


o 


Heads Eastern Sales of 
W. F. Hall Printing 


Wendell H. Cowles has +g _ nepetenes 
Eastern sales manager of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company and the Ait Color 
Printing Company, Dunellen, N. J., a 
subsidiary. The New York sales. offices 
of the W. F. Hall Printing Company 
and its subsidiary have moved to the 
Graybar Building. 


With Franklin Printing 


Lawrence S. Roney has joined the 
sefvice department of the Franklin Print- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. He had been 
with the Charles Blum Advertising Cor- 
poration, of that city, since 1921. 


Represented by Foote 
N. Frederick Foote & Associates, New 
York, have been appointed national ad- 


the 


vertising seovenentativen Sy . 
. Coast Guard 


Navy Review and the U. 
Magasine. 


Alkalol to Humphrey 
The Alkalol Company, Taunton, Mass., 
Alkalol and Irrigol, has appointed the 
H. B. Humphrey Company, Boston, as 
its advertising agency. 
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By following actual colors, a 
fairly faithful replica of a hoof 
has been achieved. The upper por- 
tion of the package is covered with 
black glossy paper while the lower 
part is finished in a silver metallic 
stock. Inside the cover—or hoof 
-the color is red, the same shade 
as a hunting jacket. The base, 
upon which the jewelry is fixed, 
is black velvet, insuring an appear- 
ance that is rich and smart with- 
out being lavish. 

Krementz is featuring the Lucky 
Horseshoe Gift Box in current 
magazine copy. 


+ 


Places More of Account 
with United 


The U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company 
of New York and its subsidiary, U. S. 
Industrial Chemical Company, have ap- 
pointed the United Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to handle their business- 
paper advertising. This is in addition to 
the consumer campaign on Super Pyro 
anti-freeze handled already by this 
agency. 


Lighting Papers Merged 
Krieger Publications, Inc., New York, 
has merged its two publications in the 
lighting field, Lighting and Lamps. The 
merg publication will known as 
Lighting with which is combined Lamps 


Forbell Named Vice-President 

Charles H. Forbell has been appointed 
vice-president and art director of Ferns, 
saseren, Inc., New York, bank adver 
ising. 


Death of E. S. Taylor 
Edgar S. Taylor, publisher of The 
Medical World, Philadelphia, died last 


week. 
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. . . One of which we are always 
being advised to get down to, etc. 


A PRIMER FOR ADVERTISERS 
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In New York City, the distribution of annual 5 
family incomes is approximately as follows: : 
over $9,000 . . . . 17,934 families n 
$6,000-$9,000 . . . 68,478 
$4,500-$6,000 . . . 89,145 
$3,000-$4,500 . . . 750,403 ¢ 
$1,800-$3,000 . . . 600,132 \ 
under $1,800 . . . 184,483 k 
This data is taken from the New York Survey made jointly by t 
the New York Times, New York Herald Tribune and The News. 
This classification was determined by using rent or property ¥ 
valuation figures available in the 1930 Census as a base for annual k 


family income; and by grouping districts by median incomes. 






Even in wealthy New York there aren’t so 
many wealthy people! 
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L-s a marketing TACK, and not a pretty thing. 

We didn’t make it. It’s a joint product of God, 
human nature and circumstance. 

And we can’t change it. Neither can you. You have 
to get along with it just as it is. 

We can imagine better Tacks—beautiful slim tacks 
99.44% gold. Some advertisers do imagine better tacks. 
But nobody ever actually finds such tacks. All of the 
tacks you find are pretty much brass. 

Our Tack is the New York market. It’s like most 
tacks except there is a little more gold on the tip. As 
in every market, there are a few people with a lot of 
money, and a lot of people with a little money. 

Our Tack is pictured with the help of the U. S. 
Census of 1930. The basis is rent or property valuation. 
We think our figures are true, as true as any figures can 
be in this vale of tears. Maybe you know a better way 
to draw a tack? Go ahead. When you finish, your tack 
won’t vary very much from ours. The difference will 
be in thin decimals. But the principle will be the same. 

And the principle is the big thing, say those people 
who always want us to get down to brass tacks. Although 
some of them are mighty fussy about the interest, too. 
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86,41 2 familiesin NewYork City are found in 
the over-$6,000 annual income bracket—and 


3,350,000 is the total number of news- 
papers bought each day in the City proper. . 


With so few families, and so much circulation 
—you figure out the “Quality Media”! 

In fact, the high income audience in the whole 
country is a very limited circulation field for any 
kind of publication! 





Mase publishers insist that their books are 
edited for, and sold to, only the high income brackets. 
This is an illusion—and an impossibility. 

An editor is not a cashier. He collects interests, and 
not incomes. A successful editor attracts the eye, stirs 
the imagination, appeals to the emotions, informs the 
mind. Everybody has eyes, imaginations, emotions, 
minds. If he interests people, he interests all kinds. 

Unfortunately for advertisers, incomes and interests 
do not coincide. Low brows often go with high credit 
ratings. Good income is no assurance of good taste. Big 
money doesn’t certify big intellect. Money doesn’t care 
who owns it—and all kinds of people do. 

Nobody can edit to money. If the publication is 
good, all kinds of people want to read it. 

Nobody can confine circulation to a moneyed audi- 
ence. Ifa publication is good, all kinds of people buy it. 
As yet, subscriptions are not checked against the Social 
Register; no newsdealer maintains a credit department. 

Newspapers cost so little anybody can buy them— 
and everybody does. The newspaper that interests most 
people interests the most incomes, big or little. 

Circulations are VERTICAL, drawn from all in- 
come classes; and not HORIZONTAL, confined to 
any income grades. 





& THE FACT: 
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The distribution of News daily circulation by 


income groups is as follows: 
In districts with the median family incomes of: 


Over $9,000. . . 10,034 $3,000-$4,500. . . 479,493 
$6,000-$9,000 . . . 43,165 $1,800-$3,000 . . . 371,918 
$4,500-$6,000 . . . 53,554 Under $1,800... 91,513 


CIHCULATION 


“VERTICAL 


NOT HORIZONTAL 





Wa Roosevelt speaks, Lindbergh flies, 
Coolidge dies, Utah votes dry, business perks up. . . 
the world wants to know. 

The appetite for news is universal, and knows no 
economic classifications. 

The striking photograph catches every eye, regard- 
less of the brain or the bank balance behind it. 

Consequently the newspaper that does the best job 
of serving the news, that satisfies the reader best, draws 
the largest audience. 

In New York that newspaper is The News. The 
News interests more people than any other newspaper 
in this country. 

Sold at the same price as other newspapers and sold 
from newsstands, we cannot confine its circulation to 
any economic level. The factors that make it a success- 
ful newspaper, that make any publication successful, 
are not economic. It would be silly to claim there is any 
correlation between the incomes of our readers and the 
interests of our readers. It is silly for any publisher to 
make a like claim. 

The News draws readers of all kinds, from all 
economic levels. It goes to a majority of literate families 
in New York City—a majority in all economic levels. 

It reaches most of the poor, the middle, and the 





rich. And it is the best medium here for that reason, 
It reaches precisely the same people that other! 
papers reach—only more of them. . 
Smaller circulations do not indicate a better audi-” 
ence—only a poorer newspaper! 1 
Circulations are VERTICAL, made up of all eco-” 
nomic grades—and not HORIZONTAL, drawn from” 
any certain economic levels. 
This statement holds for all circulations. , 
Why not, then, use the newspaper that does the” 
best job in its field? The best job makes it the best 
advertising medium. : 


Wr more than 1,400,000 circulation daily, 7 

The News affords the only thorough and adequate” 
coverage of the market available in any single New ™ 
York newspaper. 
The visibility of its small page makes it a more 
efficient carrier of the advertising message, makes 
advertising more seen, more effective, more resultful. 
And it costs less than any other newspaper in the © 
field—per reader, per impression, per result—a lot less! 7 
Can we help you sell more in New York? 


© THEGNEWS. 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER - 


220 East Forty-Second Street, New York? 
Kohl Building, San Francisco + Tribune Tower, Chicago | 











Advertising as Seen Through a 
Flannel Shirt 


Rypa., Pa, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A continuous reader of Print- 
ers’ INK for over six years, I have 
a hunch that the majority of your 
subscribers are white collar men. 
Time was I sat at a desk in an 
agency twenty-six floors above the 
street. I thought advertising a 
swell game and that the agency 
people knew it all—or nearly all. 
After a period of observation from 
the other end of the field my opin- 
ions have modified a bit. 

In the six months that I have 
been working at a filling station | 
have talked with many advertising 
men and business executives. It is 
interesting—and amazing—to note 
that not one has asked me any 
pertinent questions regarding my 
work—the reactions of customers 
to the service rendered; what they 
say of their cars; how we are 
trained to sell and so on. Perhaps 
filling station men, although they 
meet so many buyers from every 
walk in life, are not supposed to 
possess intelligence. 

Nevertheless, questions often 
arise in the mind of a worker and 
if “there is no one to listen” to his 
questions, where shall he turn but 
to Printers’ INk—“right in these 
pages.” 

From experience, I know that 
ideas conceived in the office some- 
times prove unworkable. Before 
giving a display and selling talk 


_ 


Foley Gets Casualty Insurance 
Advertising 


The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed to handle the advertising of 
the Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia. Newspapers 
and direct mail will us 


Appoints Hirshon-Garfield 


The advertising account of Fifth Ave- 


nue Modes, Inc., New York, has been 
placed with Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New 
fork agency. Magazines will be used to 
feature Fifth Modes __semi- 
finished dresses. 


venue 


to those in the field, is it tested 
out? If the idea is unusual, is it 
backed up by advertising? If it 
does not go over, is it withdrawn? 
Who plans the idea? The workers 
feel that whoever thought up the 
idea does not understand from ex- 
perience what is involved in its ap- 
plication. What is more impor- 
tant, what the customers think of 
the idea is lost sight of. 

It is all very well to go direct 
to the consumer for ideas but per- 
haps now is the time to go a step 
further and ask some questions of 
the man behind the counter, the 
man at the bench or the filling 
station attendant. Under the NRA 
capable men are working at 
strange jobs to keep alive. They 
take those jobs seriously; they are 
not merely planted there for a 
brief period bv a “merchandising 
research department.” They ad- 
mit they are getting “the most 
enlightening experience of several 
generations.” 

I am glad that I am having my 
present experience and the hard 
work. From an excellent point 
of observation I enjoy watching 
the business come back. Some day, 
if I go back into advertising, I 
shall obtain answers to my ques- 
tions and shall have an ear strained 
to hear the suggestions of the 
workers. Some of them might be 
good. 

SPENCER Brock, JR. 


+ 


New Account to Mathes 
The Allerton New York Corporation, 
hotel operator, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


Joins Four A’s 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been elected to membership in 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 


Has Shirt Account 
Tooke Bros., Ltd., Montreal, manufac- 
turer of shirts and collars, has appointed 
W. P. Tuttle, of that city, to direct its 
advertising. 





Radical Changes in Food Packages 


Grocery Industry Has Kept in Step with Modern Trends in 


Container Design 


W. A. McDermip 
New York City 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I would be very much obliged if 
you would give me the names of 
four or five products which had a 
large, well-established volume over a 
considerable period of years for 
old-fashioned package designs, and 
which have since made fairly radical 
changes in these designs. The 
products should preferably be in 
the grocery field. 

W. A. McDermp. 


T is no more difficult to find 

radical package changes in the 
grocery industry than in any other. 
It is true that ten years ago this 
industry seemed to lag behind the 
drug industry in progressive pack- 
aging but in some ways its prob- 
lem was much more difficult. 

The chief bone of contention 
was whether a package should 
have appetite appeal or not. Ex- 
tremists on one side maintained 
that every container should make 
the mouth water while extremists 
on the other side denied vigorously 
that it is possible to have such a 
thing as appetite appeal and even 
if it were possible it would not be 
particularly desirable. 





Fortunately, most of the fuss 
and feathers incident to this con- 
troversy have subsided and the 
final result has been that good old 
appetite appeal has been pretty 
well counted out. 

It is difficult to choose any par 
ticular packages as typical of the 
radical changes that have taken 
place in the field, because these 
changes are of a different type. 

For instance, when General 
Foods brought out the new Vita- 
Fresh package for Maxwell House 
Coffee a radical change in design 
was forced by the fact that the 
vacuum can must, of necessity, be 
different in shape from the ordi- 
nary pound coffee can. In this 
particular instance the company re- 
tained the color scheme and many 
of the design factors of the old 
container but so changed was the 
shape that the design had to be 
radically altered. 

On the other hand, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
with its three brands of coffee, 
Bokar, Eight O’Clock and Red 
Circle, recently made a radical de- 
sign change without changing the 
shape of the packages. 

Here the company was follow- 
ing a definite sales idea in making 
a change. It has advertised its 
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HE SUNPAPERS GO HOME 
is more than a pleasant-sound- 
ing slogan. It is a statement of 
substantial fact. 


The great popularity of Sunpaper 
Carrier Delivery is attested by the 
hundreds and hundreds of blocks 
throughout Baltimore and suburbs 
where Sunpapers are delivered to 
every occupied house. 


More than 40 of the 141 men who 
hold Sunpaper route franchises and 
who give all of their time to this 
work, have been serving Sunpapers 
continuously for 10 years or longer. 


A few of the many “solid blocks’ on 
the route of Clarence Morningstar are 
here shown. Carrier Morningstar has 
been delivering Sunpapers without 
any let-up since 1921. 


Coverage such as this reiterates what 
most advertisers already know—Bal- 
timoreans are most readily reached 
through The Sunpapers—morning, 
evening and Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS IN NOVEMBER 
DAILY (M& E) 270,542 
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three coffees as a complete service 
and suggested to consumers that 
they do not buy by price, but by 
taste. In order to carry this idea still 
further, it was decided to develop 
a common design for the three 
different packages which was done. 

The only differences in design 
are on side panels which are ar- 
ranged so that they tie-up with the 
old packages. The company felt 
that this was essential for the pres- 
ent time but tests have proved that 
most women did not seem to bother 
because a change had been made. 
They accepted the packages as au- 
thentic because they were sold in 
A & P stores. 

Another distinct set of radical 
changes were those made in the 
Borden Cheese packages. Here, 
still another problem presented it- 
self. 

The Borden company, as now 
constituted, is made up of a num- 
ber of merged compa- 
nies and in the cheese 
division Borden was 
selling the well-estab- 
lished product of a 
number of different 
organizations. The 
company wished to 
hold the good-will that 
these organizations 
had built but knew 
that in the long run 
the Borden name 
would be more im- 
portant in building 
consumer acceptance 
than the names built 
by the other compa- 
nies. 

Therefore, it started 
out several years ago 
on a carefully planned 
series of slow changes 
which would gradually 
bring all the packages 
into a common family 
so far as resemblance 
is concerned. At first 
glance it seemed al- 
most impossible to 
reconcile all the dif- 
ferent packages but, 
after the designers had 
been at work for some 
time, they were able to 
work out a program 














success. 

Sometimes, as in the case of 
Log Cabin Syrup, a radical change 
in design does not necessarily sup- 
plant the old design. The manu- 
facturer of this product realized 
that the old cabin can, with its 
gabled roof, had built up a great 
deal of acceptance. On the other 
hand, it realized that with a num- 
ber of people this peculiar shape 
was as much of a sales disadvan- 
tage as it was often, particularly 
in the case of children, an advan- 
tage. Therefore, the manufacturer 
redesigned the cabin package, not 
radically and keeping the old 
shape, and then brought out a new 
easy-pour jug for those who 
wished this kind of package for 
table use. 

When a change was made in the 
Pabst Cheese packages a specific 
design was worked out that would 





Careful planning toward certain major objectives lay 
back of the new design of A & P’s coffee packages 
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which has been carried through to 
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create what is usually called, “con- 
tinuous display.” In other words, 
the design was arranged so that in 
almost any position the packages 
were placed in juxtaposition to 
each other a band, common to all 
the packages, would join up and 
make a running band throughout 
the display. 

The significant thing about all 
of the changes mentioned in this 
article is not, of course, that the 
changes have been made but rather 
that the large food companies, with 
established brands and _ brand 
names upon which millions of dol- 
lars have been spent, believe it es- 
sential to business progress to 
make radical changes in package 
design. It makes the contention 
of some smaller organizations that 
package change is not essential, 
seem rather foolish. 

Because of the many changes 


+ 
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that have been made, good pack- 
age design is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the food indus- 
try. So long as a package design 
has the ability to help sell a prod- 
uct radical package changes will 
be necessitated. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to 
note that many companies in the 
food field do not consider that a 
package change made four or five 
years ago is sufficient today. For 
instance, the Bokar package has 
been changed several times, not al- 
ways radically, but it has been 
changed. The packages of most 
of the General Foods products 
have undergone several modifica- 
tions. 

Such cases demonstrate that 
these companies realize the impor- 
tance of keeping up to date with 
packages just as well as with any 
other selling method they use. 


+ 


Death of Alexander Legge 


LEXANDER LEGGE, whose 
2. administration of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company was 
ended by death last week, was a 
man who combined a superlative 
knowledge of his market with the 
ability to apply it well. Few have 
known and understood the farmer 
as well as he and that was an im- 
portant factor in his rise from a 
farm boy with virtually no formal 
education to the presidency of the 
country’s largest farm implement 
concern. 

Mr. Legge joined the old Mc- 
Cormick Harvesting Company in 
1891 as a collector at its Omaha 
branch and seven years later came 
to Chicago as manager of the col- 
lection department. When, in 1902, 
International was formed through 
a merger of McCormick, Deering 
and other interests, he was ap- 
pointed manager of domestic sales. 


a 


Appoints Rochester Agency 

The Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc., 
Rochester, Y., has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of the Standard 
Brewing Co.. Inc.. of that city. Louis 
G. Kelly is advertising manager of this 
brewery. 


He became president of the com- 
pany in 1922, 

A recent evidence of his business 
ability came when, with the farm 
machinery business diminishing be- 
cause of the depression, he in- 
creased his company’s business in 
the production of tractors and 
light trucks. 

During the World War he 
served the Government as head of 
the Allied Purchasing Company, 
which handled the nation’s buying 
of billions of dollars’ worth of war 
supplies. In 1929 he relinquished 
his duties at International Har- 
vester to accept the chairmanship 
of the Federal Farm Board, re- 
turning after twenty months’ ser- 
vice to resume the Harvester 
presidency. 

He was sixty-seven years old at 
the time of his death, which came 
at his home in Hinsdale, Ill. 


+ 
Hallenbeck Joins Reliance 


Ernest A. Hallenbeck, former president 
of the Soil Products Company and Hal- 
lenbeck, Klein, Hutchins, Inc., direct 
mail, has joined the Reliance Graphic Cor- 
poration, New York, direct mail, as vice- 
president, 
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THERE is nothing confusing about the Detroit market. 


It is a large clear target, embracing a trading area that 
dominates the State of Michigan. But if you are not fully 
informed upon the means of reaching this market, it is 
possible for many of your shots to go astray or be wasted 
altogether. 


The Detroit News has always been recognized as the 
great home paper of Detroit. There is special significance 
in this fact today. For home life is richer...more serious... 
more concerned about the expenditure of income. Evening 
newspapers that reach into the home are read with more 
attention than ever before, not merely by one member of 
the family, but by all! It is in the home of Detroit that the 
purchasing power of Detroit lies. Here is the bull’s-eye of 
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your target. Its rewards have increased greatly in the last 
half-year, with the marked return of prosperity to Detroit. 


The Detroit News is hand-delivered into 71% of the 
better homes! 


The predominant leadership which The Detroit News 
has maintained in local, national and classified advertising 
isno mushroom growth. It has been maintained for twenty 
years. During many of these years The News has led not 
only Detroit and Michigan papers but the whole United 
States. 


The reason for this position is simple. Advertising in 
The Detroit News is extraordinarily successful . . . as the 
record shows! 











Some factors of importance to advertisers 


Automobile sales in Detroit are largest since 1930. 


$53,674,563 is being paid off by the Guardian and First 
National Banks of Detroit—in addition to the 40% paid off 
last spring. 


Employment gains in October over the same month last 
year show a 35.2 per cent increase, according to the report of 
the State Department of Labor. 


The most recent figures available ... those covering the 
first ten months of 1933 ... show that The Detroit News 
stands fifth among all newspapers of the country in adver- 
tising lineage. 


In the six rich counties comprising the Detroit trading area, The Detroit 
News has 45,000 more Sunday and 33,000 more week-day circulation than 
any other Detroit newspaper. 























The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


New York Office: I. A. Klein, Inc.,. 50 East 42nd St. 


Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Ave. 








EEKING to stimulate dealers’ 

sales of netting and square mesh 
cloth, the G. F. Wright Steel & 
Wire Company recently tried out a 
half dozen home-made display 
boards among a group of dealers. 
Results were so satisfactory that 
the company went ahead with a 
plan to design the permanent sell- 
ing fixture for dealers shown here- 
with, 

The fixture is a sample board and 
a directory, telling the correct 
grade of material for each job. It 
answers such questions as: What 
netting is best suited for baseball 
backstop, tennis court, fox pens, 
dog runs, stock shelf backing? In 
reading the directory of uses the 
prospect learns of purposes for 
which netting and square mesh are 
put not known to him. It also 
brings home the fact that there is 
a greater variety of netting and 
wire cloth than is usually thought. 

In the center of the display there 
is a yellow panel titled “Wright 
Tips,” to which are attached two 
springs. From time to time new 


uses for netting and square mesh - 


cloth that have universal applica- 
tion are reported to the company. 
As these discoveries are made the 
company will mail to dealers a 
poster or picture bulletin that may 
be attached to these springs and 
thus occupy a featured place on the 
display fixture. 


— 


Harlan to Give All Time 
to Agency 

After January 1, M. E. Harlan will 
devote his entire time to the Harlan 
Advertising Agency, San Francisco, giv- 
ing his major attention to the account of 
A. Schilling & Company. For several 
years he has acted as advertising man- 
ager for Schilling in addition to his 
agency duties. His successor is Frank V. 

arkness, since 1928 California sales 
representative of the Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Company, Chicago. 





Appoints Fletcher & Ellis 

Apple Concentrates Corporation, New 
York, maker of Apple-lax, has appointed 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New York, to 
handle its advertising. 
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This Display Is a Sample Board 
and Directory 





The display is finished in oil 
colors and is easy to keep clean. It 
has been designed to serve as a 
floor stand or to be hung on a wall 


or swinging panel. It is supplied to 
dealers who order twenty-five rolls 
of netting and wire cloth, assorted. 


— 


Automotive Account to Reach 
Agency 


oo Durwyllan Company, Paterson, 

J., Triplewear brake block, All-traffic 
PS lining and other automobile ac- 
cessories, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Charles Dallas Reach 
Advertising Agency, Newark, N. J. 





Stanley H. Jack with 
Mitchell-Faust 


Stanley H. Jack, a. recently secre- 
tary of the Russell C. Comer Advertis- 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
ny the Chicago staff of the Mitchell- 

aust Advertising Company. 
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Unearthing Hidden Sales Outlets 


An Example, Taken from the Drug Field, of Data Provided by the 


Census of Distribution 


By G. O. Gooding 


Advertising Manager, The Oakland Chemical Company 


HE 1930 Census of Distribu- 

tion was the most ambitious 
study of retail distribution ever un- 
dertaken. It was the first study 
based on a canvass of all stores 
rather than on the use of the 
sample method. Yet many manu- 
facturers and merchandisers have 
not availed themselves of the 
wealth of information which the 
census revealed. Part of this is 
perhaps due to the fact that much 
of the information of real worth 
is buried deep in the maze of pub- 
lished data. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to extract from that maze certain 
data and present them in a simpler 
form to illustrate the real worth 


There has been considerable con- 
troversy in drug circles as to the 
value, to advertisers, of the coun- 
try drug stores. Many experts 
have asserted that the country drug 
stores do not do a volume of busi- 
ness worth soliciting. Others have 
maintained that the reverse is more 
nearly true. Let us see what the 
Census of Distribution can con- 
tribute to the solution of this 
question. 

According to the Census there 
were 58,258 retail drug stores in 
1930 which reported doing a busi- 
ness in 1929 totaling $1,690,393,000. 
The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of these stores classified 
by cities according to population: 








Taste I 


Distribution of Retail Drug Store Business 
Classified According to Size of City 


No. of Total Average 
Cities Retail Total Sales Sales 
of this Total Drug Retail Drug Per 
Size of City Size Population Stores Stores Store 
More than 500,000 .. 13 20,828,542 12,632 $427,171,000 $33,817 
100,000 to 500,000. .. 80 15,497,194 9,673 343,146,000 35,475 
25,000 to 100,000.... 277 12,710,538 7,189 254,177,000 35,356 
10,000 to 25,000..... 584 8,730,504 4,848 168,687,000 34,795 
Under 10,000 ...... 65,008,270 23,916 497,212,000 20,790 





Total United States. 


122,775,048 58,258 $1,690,393,000 $29,016 





of serious study of the more de- 
tailed reports. For this example 
data pertaining especially to the 
drug field have been chosen. 

The Census of Distribution re- 
vealed that drug stores, depart- 
ment stores, general merchandise 
stores and mail-order houses con- 
sistently sold drugs, patent medi- 
cines and drug sundries in some or 
all sections of the country. Of 
these types of retail outlet, drug 
stores are the only one which re- 
ported drug sales in every section 
of the country. Drug stores sold 
over 94 per cent of the total net 
sales, 


The above table credits each city 
only with the sales actually made 
within the corporate city limits. 
It may well be reasoned by those 
who favor concentration on large 
city markets, that their sales and 
merchandising efforts pay no heed 
to city limits and that drug stores 
immediately adjacent to large cities 
should be considered as suburban 
rather than in the class of country 
drug stores.* 

The extent of suburban limits is 
more difficult to determine. They 





*The Census of Distribution classifies 
as “country” all places of less than 
10,000 population. 
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N THE sales manual of every The shadow of a woman stands wife 
life insurance company appears _ behind every man who buys insur- = 
conv! 


‘a section on what to do when a ance, ready to help or hinder the 
prospect says, “I want to talk it sale according as she thinks well or 
over with my wife.” Fresh in the _ ill of the insurance company, or of 
memory of every life insurance adding to the family budget at this 
salesman is the last occasion on moment, or of the institution of in- 
which he had Montgomery Q. __ surance in general. 

Prospect sold, only to find next That insurance company is well 
day that Mrs. Prospect had turned advised which places its message 
her thumbs down on the deal. where the eyes of both husband and 
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$10,000 WORTH OF 
INSURANCE (MAYBE) 


wife will fall upon it. That insurance 
agent is lucky who does not have to 
convince the wife as well as the 


husband of the virtues of his prop- 
osition. 

All in all, it’s a swell example of 
the glowing truth that in this world 
things are NOT bought by husband 
or wife alone, but by the family 
conference. 

Redbook is one of the few maga- 
zines which are read by both sides of 
the family in almost exactly equal 
numbers. Every thousand copies are 
read by 1480 women and 1420 men. 
And in Redbook, insurance adver- 
tising is read by men plus women for 
30% less cost to the advertiser than 
space in one-sex magazines. 

To sell insurance to the man, sell 
the family! Redbook Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS great new novel 
“THE CROSS of PEACE” is the 
January novel-of-the-month printed 
complete on the pages of Redbook 
now on sale. A $2.00 bookstore value 
in addition to Redbook’s regular 
features. 
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vary according to the size of the 
trading center, the proximity of 
other centers, the geographical or 
topographical character of the 
area, and even according to such 
uncertain influences as habits and 
customs. 

As applied to large cities, use 
of county borders to determine 
suburban areas is extremely con- 
servative. In New York, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia, for 
example, the city limits and county 
limits are identical. As applied 
to small cities, use of county bor- 
ders is extremely liberal. It would 
allocate many small independent 
cities to other cities which hap- 
pen to be slightly larger. However, 
with these weaknesses in mind, the 
following table based on counties 
is of interest. In this table each 
county is classified according to 
the largest city in the county. 


Taste II 








portion of total sales in the larger 
city markets. In the trading areas 
(International Magazine delinea- 
tion) of the thirteen cities of more 
than 500,000 population 18,506 re- 
tail drug stores are located. These 
stores in 1929 did a total business 
of $602,106,000 or 35.6 per cent of 
the United States total. 

The above data from the Census 
of Distribution lend support to 
both sides in the controversy over 
the value of country drug stores. 
A very large portion of the total 
retail drug store business is con- 
centrated in the thirteen largest 
cities and the territory immediately, 
adjacent to and influenced by them. 

Cities of 10,000 to 500,000 popu- 
lation account for 45.3 per cent of 
the total retail drug store busi- 
ness. The 954 cities of more than 
10,000 population contain 34,342 
drug stores which do 70.5 per cent 





Distribution of Retail Drug Store Business 
Classified by Counties 


Total Average 

Number Retail Total Sales Sales 

Size of Largest of Total Drug Retail Drug Per 

City in County Counties Population Stores Stores Store 
More than 500,000 .. 17 24,501,326 14,140  $476,770,000 $33,718 
100,000 to 500,000... 74 23,558,001 12,574 415,121,000 33,014 
25,000 to 100,000.... 188 17,846,902 7,911 247,910,000 31,337 
10,000 to 25,000..... 333 15,704,975 6,415 181,260,000 28,256 
Under 10,000 ...... 2,463 41,163,844 17,218 369,332,000 21,450 





By using county limits to de- 
lineate city and suburban areas, 
cities of over 500,000 include an 
extra 1,508 drug stores with a 
business volume of $49,599,000. 
Another interesting fact which is 
disclosed when the above county 
table is compared with the preced- 
ing city table, is that the average 
sale per store is less in every 
classification except “country.” In 
the classification “over 500,000” the 
decrease in the county analysis is 
less than any other classification— 
a natural sequence when the 
wealthy suburban areas of these 
cities are considered. 

A further analysis by trading 
areas reveals an even greater pro- 





Total United States. 3,075 122,775,048 .58,258 $1,690,393,000 $29,016 





of the total business of the United 
States. 

The 612 counties in which these 
954 cities are located contain 41,040 
drug stores which do 78 per cent 
of the total business of the United 
States. 

But in spite of this concentra- 
tion, the country market has a 
large potential which the manufac- 
turer seeking volume sales cannot 
easily ignore. 

Smaller and scattered though it 
may be, the country market does 
account for 29.5 per cent of the 
total drug store business of the 
United States. Or, if estimated on 
a county basis, those counties which 
do not contain a city of 10,000 or 
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Taste III 






Value of Country Drug Stores 
According to Section of U. S. 





Per Cent of 
Retail Drug Total Retail 
Stores Retail Drug Store Sales =p 
t x ’ t A al es 
Country Total Country Total places of less 
Section Stores Stores Sales Sales than 10,000 


New England ..... 
Middle Atlantic .. 2,750 12,614 
South Atlantic .... 2,991 5,868 
East North Central 3,865 12,006 
East South Central 2,048 3,468 
West North Central 4,530 7,515 
West South Central 4,115 6,488 
Mountain ......... 1,167 1,778 
Patel fustcwk oa0k4 4,619 








986 3,902 $24,904,000 $119,870,000 208 


61,308, 366,993,000 16.7 
59,714,000 - 163,376,000 36.5 
74,817,000 383,660,000 19.5 
40,013,000 87,647,000 45.6 


83,713,000 186,203,000 449 
86,437,000 172,791,000 50.0 
28,853,000 54,086,000 53.3 
37,453,000 155,767,000 








U. Ge saaten 23,916 58,258 $497,212,000 $1,690,393,000 29.5 





over, have 17,218 drug stores which 
do 22 per cent of the total retail 
drug store business of the United 
States. 

The country market is especially 
important in the South, the West 
North Central and the Mountain 
sections. The total business and 
the share of that business done in 
stores located in places of less 
than 10,000 population for every 
section. of the United States is 
shown in Table III. 





In all places of less than 10,000 
population the retail drug store 
business is divided: as shown in 
Table V, on the following page. 

One more factor regarding the 
value of the country store is the 


concentration of sales. The city 
drug store is more of a department 
store than the country store. While 
no specific data on this point are 
available the Census does give some 
indication of this fact. Of the 
58,258 drug stores, 34,844 have 





Taste IV 
Retail Drug Store Business 


Classified by Loe $ of Operation , 
Tota 


Per Cent of 
Types of Operation Stores ales Total Sales 
Single-store independents ... 50,088 $1,210,201,836 71,59 
2 and 3 store independents and 
and local branch systems. .. 4,497 161,783,820 9.57 
Re GES nk 5c cacseanes ds 1,965 132,474,301 7.84 
Sectional chains .........0:: 483 45,973,737 2.72 
National chains ........+... 1,078 134,002,851 7.93 
All GR GOD backs fee seed 147 5,962,137 35 





Another consideration affecting 
the value of the country market is 
the fact that it is almost entirely 
free from chain-store influence. 
Chains are not so important a 
classification in the drug field as 
in the grocery field, but such in- 
fluence as they do have is in the 
city field. 

Classified according to the types 
of operation, the 58,258 drug stores 
are divided as shown in Table IV. 





fountains and 23,414 stores do not 
have fountains.. The portion of 
stores with fountains is higher in 
stores doing a higher volume of 
business. Since the city store does 
do, on the average, more business 
than the country store, it is logical 
to assume that city stores are more 
likely to have fountains. In drug 
stores with fountains, drugs and 
patent medicines account for 31 
per cent of the total retail sales and 
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TaBLe V 


Retail Drug Store Business in Country Areas 
Classified by Types of Operation 


Number of Total Per Cent of 
Types of Operation Stores Sales Total Sales 
Single-store independents 22,571 $455,516,384 91.80 
2 and 3 store independents and 
local branch systems ....... 944 25,923,072 5.23 
aS rrr 181 6,568,771 1.32 
SEE GED cc ccccccceecs 29 1,206,004 .24 
ET CE. nc cnescueokes 24 1,629,591 33 
Fe Ee WED 6.0 ses bastanece 134 5,358,601 1.08 





in drug stores without fountains 
drugs and patent medicines account 
for 40.4 per cent of the total re- 
tail sales. It is therefore probable 
that a larger portion of the country 
drug store’s sales is concentrated 
on drugs and patent medicines than 
is true in the city. 

It has been the purpose of this 


- 
Direct Farm Philanthropy 


Several men of prominence in the 
merchandising, advertising and publish- 
ing fields are numbered among the 
founder-trustees of the new Farm Foun- 
dation, which will be devoted to the 
improvement of “the social, cultural and 
economic conditions of rural life,” and 
to which Alexander gge, late presi- 
dent of the Tateonational Harvester 
Company, willed $500,000, in addition 
to a prior contribution of $400,000. 

Among the members at large are: 
Clarence Poe, The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist; John Stuart, 
president of the Quaker Oats Company; 
and Clifford V. Gregory, Prairie Farmer. 
Representing specific interests are: Mer- 
chandising, Robert E. Wood, president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company; manu- 
facturing, Owen D. Young, chairman 
of the General Electric Company; Farm 
press, Dan A. Wallace, Webb Publish- 
ing Company; radio, Frank E, Mullen, 
National Broadcasting Company. 





Steel Account to Western 


Agency 

The Walker Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Columbia Steel 
y, San Francisco, Western sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Business papers and farm 

papers in the West will be used. 





Joins Philadelphia Typographer 
Ralph Brown, formerly of The Loane- 
Brown Art Studio and more recently 
operating an art service of his own in 
phia, has joined Typographic 
Service, Inc., Philadelphia, as a contact 
representative. 


article—necessarly sketchy because 
of space limitations—to illustrate 
the value of serious study of the 
detailed reports of the Census of 
Distribution. No attempt has been 
herein made at an exhaustive analy- 
sis. The problems and questions 
which the Census can answer are 
too diverse for a general summary. 


- 


Chicago Post Elects 

Thurlow W. Brewer, of the New 
Yorker, has been elected commander of 
the Chicago Post of the American 
Legion. He succeeds Vernon Beatty. 

ther new officers are: First vice- 
commander, Henry A. Slamin, George 
A. McDevitt Company; second vice-com- 
mander, E. Ross Gamble, Erwin, Wasey 
& Company; third vice-commander, F. 
R. Cross, Alemite Corporation; trea- 
surer, A, Ensrud, J. alter Thomp- 
son Company; assistant treasurer, K. E. 
Shepard, of the agency bearing his 
name; adjutant, A. W. Swan, Swan 
Studios; assistant adjutant, Elmer Flag- 
ler, New York News. 

Directors elected for three-year terms 
are: Paul Harper, J. Walter Thompson 
Company; Arch Crawford, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company; W. C. Savage, Scripps- 
Howard ent Albert Freitag, 
ay 7 Compeny and A. S. Vinn- 

edge, Literary igest. 

Robert Preble, W. F. Quarrie & Com- 
pany, was elected to an unexpired term 
on the directorate. 





Appoints Frank H. Meeks 


Frank H. Meeks, sales promotion, 
New York, has been appointed national 
distributor of the Inside-Out Window 
Washer, manufactured by the Better 
Appliance Institute of New York. Full- 
page magazine copy is being used to in- 
troduce this device. 





Heads International Maté 

James A. Smith, for a number of 
years vice-president ‘and general manager 
of Dorothy Gray, cosmetics, has been 
elected president of the International 
Maté Company, Inc., New York, im- 
porter of Joyz Maté. 
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According to sworn 
statements of newspaper 
circulations for the six 
months’ period April 1st 
to October 1st, 1933, 
The Detroit Free Press 
made a gain in weekday 
circulation of 4,996, 
while the two evening 
newspapers showed 
losses of 6,768 and 
10,506 respectively. 


1831—OVER A CENTURY OF SERVICE—1933 


- Detroit Free Pres 
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More than 200.000 of 
ithem willbe received 
| from women readers 


~ N THE basis of figures covering the first 11 months of 
the year, more than 200,000 inquiries will be received from 
women readers of the Public Ledger and The Philadelphia 
Inquirer during 1933. This means that during every hour 
of every day of the entire year, 24 women readers either 
write, ‘phone or call in person in response to some feature in 
which they are vitally interested. 


Here is indisputable proof of acceptance, interest and re- 
sponsiveness on the part of women readers. It is tangible 
evidence of the tremendous influence wielded by these news- 
papers in a multitude of homes. 


The Public Ledger and The Philadelphia Inquirer are pre- 
ferred by so many women readers because more than 40 
expert women writers handle the subjects in which they are 
most concerned—subjects that cover the whole category of 
their interests. 


The acceptance and responsiveness of women readers is 
one of the greatest assets of these newspapers—an asset 
which advertisers may share in building sales in the great 


4 Philadelphia market. 


PUBLIC 224323 LEDGER 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 





ZimMeEr-KELLER, INc. 
DETROIT 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would appreciate it very much 
if you would advise us if there is 
available a list of newspapers and 
magazines that will not accept liquor 
advertising. 

W. F. Zimmer. 


HE November issue of Print- 

ERS’ INK MONTHLY carried a 
list of the leading magazines, farm 
papers and newspapers and their 
answers to a query as to whether 
or not they will accept hard liquor 
advertising. A supplementary list 
of publications appears in the De- 
cember issue, along with the an- 
swers of the leading radio stations 
on the same question. 

A number of publishers and radio 
station operators are still undecided. 
To date, fifty-six periodicals have 
answered “No” and seventy “Yes.” 
Practically all of the farm papers 


+ 


Now St. Louis “Star-Times” 

The St. Louis Star and Times is now 
being published as the Star-Times. The 
change in title was made in the interest 
of brevity and ease of pronunciation. 
The name Star and Times had been used 
since the purchase of the Times by the 
Star in 1932. The word Times, here- 
tofore printed in old English type, is 
now printed in block letter style to con- 
form with the remainder of the signa- 
ture. 





Plans Intermountain Campaign 
The L. S. Gillham Company, Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed to con- 
duct an Intermountain States advertising 
campaign for the New Pep 88 super- 
anti-knock fuel manufactured by the 
Utah Oil Refining Company, Salt Lake 
City. Mediums will include newspapers, 
radio, displays, car cards and posters. 





Represents Beauty Group 


James A. Ward, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Western ‘advertising representa- 
tive of the Beauty Publications, Chicago, 
comprising Screen Beauty Secrets, Diet 
and Screen Vanities. 


Dasheff Joins Rankin 
William Dasheff, formerly with Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, has joined the New 
York staff of the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 





pany. 





Liquor Advertising 


a 


60 


classification. 
Of the newspapers, 305 so far 
have decided to accept liquor adver- 
tising and fifty-five have decided 
against it. 
The majority of radio stations 
report that they are undecided on 


are in the “No” 


this question. So far, forty-one 
have answered definitely “Yes” and 
twenty-five say “No.” 

Of course, all of the answers are 
dependent upon State and Federal 
legislation. Liquor advertising is 
now illegal in many States. In addi- 
tion, most of the publishers and 
radio station operators will censor 
all liquor advertising severely. 

In 1915 the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, Inc., 
adopted a resolution providing that 
no member should accept contracts 
for the poster advertising of spiritu- 
ous liquor. According to George 
W. Kleiser, president of the asso- 
ciation, this resolution remains in 
effect. It does not affect electric 
spectaculars and painted displays. 


+ 
Liquor Accounts to Kastor 
The Brown-Forman Distilling Com- 
pany, Louisville, 


K Old Forester, 
Early Times, Old Packer and other 
brands, a appointed the New York 
office of H. W. Kastor & Sons Adver- 
tising Company to direct its advertising. 
Spitzer Bros., New York, importers and 
wholesalers of wines and liquors, have 
also appointed Kastor to handle their 
advertising. 





New Sports Paper 


The Morning Express is the name of 
a new sports and dramatic daily which 
will be published at New York about 
December 15, with offices at 384 Lafay- 
ette Street. Arthur James, who was for- 
merly city editor and Sunday editor of the 
Morning Telegraph for eight years, will 
be editor. 





Joins “Debate” 


Milton Hauser, former associate editor 
of the Penn Zone Sentinel, has been 
appointed ® advertising manager of Debate, 

York, a new publication, with of- 


fices at 122 East 42nd Street, New York 


Mador to McJunkin 


Mador, Inc., Chicago, cosmetics, has 

oes the McJunkin Advertising 

ompany, of that city, to handle its 
advertising. 
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Whole Industry Is Helped by One 
Company’s Advertising 


Institutional Campaign Emphasizes the Record of Insurance Companies 
During Depression 


for a great many years there 
have been persistently recur- 
ring efforts to persuade America’s 
320 life insurance companies to join 
forces in a nation-wide co-operative 
advertising campaign stressing the 
advantages of no one 


Excepting a few comparatively 
minor casualties, the life insurance 
business has held up remarkably de- 
spite the panic during the “four 
black years” of the depression era. 
While other institutions were find- 





organization but the 
strength and stability of 
the industry as a whole. 

Most of such efforts 
have foundered on the 
rocks of individualism, 
as there has been honest 
disagreement regarding 
the effectiveness as well 
as the machinery of such 
a campaign. 

Believing that the time 
is ripe for a new note 
in life insurance adver- 
tising, and that the rec- 
ord of life insurance 
during the depression 


has furnished an unusu- | Toe oms ~oammuiebhegesdotonaine 
ally fine background for | 7“ cy ancuntonse eR ee 
an institutional message, | Sera amupsse sa one ae kore 
the Provident Mutual | “Same -.= om 

Life Insurance Company | S=se=cae Peace 

of Philadelphia has be- | “erurSnz ye od 

gun an institutional cam- | SSS STIS eee SS 


paign as its OWN CON- | cud Us momen 


tribution to the cause. | “sa-tisus= ‘ =—- 
The campaign will con- | =o Soieyees ee e-m 


sist of full pages in 
magazines. The security 


Thereis No Substitute 


Om this Principle Life laturance 
was Able te COME THROUGH the 
Depression Years with Fi sug Colors 


[MIME menagemens of the eros 
which mee call Life insurance there 


for SECURITY! 








of life insurance as a 














whole is the motivating 
theme. 

Reference to Provi- 
dent, confined largely to 
the closing paragraphs of the ad- 
vertisements, urges the public to 
invest in the security and sound- 
ness of life insurance. “Naturally we 
want you to invest through Provi- 
dent Mutual or some other well- 
established, conservatively man- 


aged company. Invest through life 
insurance.” 

According to M. A. Linton, presi- 
dent of Provident, there is a sound 
economic basis for this campaign. 


61 


The splendid record of life insurance during the 
depression provides a fine background for the 


campaign 
ing it difficult to hold their own, 
life insurance was paying one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar, and actu- 
ally increased its invested assets 
belonging to policyholders by two 
billions of dollars. 

There are several reasons for 
this excellent record, Mr. Linton 
said. The first reason is the se- 
curity and diversification of life 
insurance investments. 

Another reason for stability is 
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the steady flow of premium and in- 
terest income. People, he points 
out, have had faith in their life in- 
surance and have endeavored to pay 
their premiums regardless of the 
sacrifice involved. Mr. Linton be- 
lieves the record of the constant 
stream of premium dollars through 
the depression years will be one of 
the striking phenomena when his- 
torians chronicle the events of the 
early thirties. 

Only once was the structure of 
life insurance threatened. That 
was when the closing of the banks 
turned policyholders to the life in- 
surance companies as the only place 
where they could obtain ready cash. 
Had this run continued they would 
have had to sacrifice choice invest- 
ments at low prices, thug continuing 
the vicious cycle of deflation. But 
the Insurance Commissioners of the 
various States acted together to 
prevent this catastrophe, and lim- 
ited payment of cash or loan values 
until the crisis was definitely over. 

Now that America is on the road 
back to recovery, Mr. Linton feels 
that it is vitally necessary to remind 
the public of the constructive part 
played by life insurance. 

“Should there be a repetition of 
the speculative fever of the boom 
times,” he said, “there will be a 
temptation to overlook the steady, 


. 
Plans New York Studio 


Fawn Art Studios, Inc., Cleveland, will 
open a studio in New York about Decem- 
ber 15 at 155 East 44th Street, under the 
management of Charles E. Cooper, for- 
merly art director of Maxon, Inc., at 
New York. Arthur E. Roberts will be a 
representative and Glenn Thomas will 
be a member of the art staff. 





Form Leader Display Company 
The Leader Display Company, which 

will specialize in electrical rotary dis- 

e- for window and counter advertising, 
s opened offices at 36 West Gay Street, 

Columbus, Ohio. Roy Edward Swabby is 

president, Laurence Sharp, secretary and 

— manager. H. C. Valkenburg has 
en appointed sales representative. 





Gooding with Oakland 


Chemical 

G. O. Gooding has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Oakland 
Chemical Company, New York. He was 
formerly space buyer for Soule, Feeley 
& Richmond, Inc., New York. 
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consistent safety of life insurance 
and to turn toward speculative in- 
vestments which promise huge 
profits, quickly made. Men will be 
sorely tempted to take the gambler’s 
chance and stake their all on out- 
guessing the market. It is up to 
us to show that, in bad times and 
good, life insurance should be the 
backbone of every family’s invest- 
ment program.” 

Mr. Linton does not believe there 
is danger that a company like the 
Provident Mutual will lose out be- 
cause it subordinates its own ap- 
peal in its paid advertising. “The 
record speaks for itself,” he says, 
“and anyone who knows life in- 
surance is aware that Provident 
Mutual is known for its conser- 
vatism and strength. The fine let- 
ters of commendation we have re- 
ceived from policyholders and the 
general public would seem to prove 
that our institutional type of cam- 
paign will bring real benefit to its 
sponsors.” 

Provident Mutual’s newspaper 
advertising will not be affected by 
the institutional campaign but will 
continue as a direct selling job 
featuring its Providor policy. The 
first copy for this campaign ap- 
peared in a list of over fifty news- 
papers during the week of No- 
vember 12 


— 
Buys Cleveland Papers 


Waechter & Anzeiger, a German daily, 
and Ssabadsag, Hungarian daily, both 
of Cleveland, have been sold to Dr. 

win H. Bolgar who becomes president 
and treasurer of the Consolidated Press 
and Printing Company, publisher. Sam- 
uel J. Kornhauser is vice-president and 
general counsel. Herbert L. Kobrak, for- 
mer general manager of the papers, re 
sumes that position. 





Has Gummed Products 


Advertising 

The Jay H. Maish Advertising Agency, 
Marion, Ohio, has been appointed by 
The Gummed Products Company, Troy, 
Ohio, Trojan gummed products and 
Sterling sealing tape, to handle its ad- 
vertising. Publications and direct mail 
will be used. 





Gets Distillery Account 
Arrow Distilleries, Inc., Detroit, has 
laced its advertising account with Hol- 
en, McKinney & Clark, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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VERY survey of the Washing- 
ton Market gives The Star— 
Evening and Sunday — over- 
whelming domination in circu- 
lation. 














Every analysis of this circula- 
tion accords The Star pre- 
eminence throughout this mar- 
ket (comprising the National 
Capital and the 25-mile trading 
area into Maryland and Vir- 
ginia)—rrelied upon for the 
news; depended upon as a guide 
of what to buy and where to 
buy it. 






















New York Office That’s why The Star carries 
ee ee more advertising of all classi- 
fications almost every day than 
Chicago Office . 
J. E. LUTZ all four of the other Washing- 
es aa ton newspapers combined. 








An Associated Press Newspaper 





Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 








Member Major Market Newspapers 
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GO CHRISTMAS SHOPPING? YE GODS 
DO YOU THINK MY JOB IS FULL OF 
CINCHES LIKE THE PORTLAND JOURNAL 
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Nay, nay—it couldn’t be. The Journal is one 
of only 6 newspapers in the entire country, 
in cities of 300,000 or over, that ring the 
bell on the Rule of Three. 


Even the wives of space-buyers would rejoice if all selec- 
tions were as simple and as sure as the Journal, Portland, 
Oregon. But space-buying hasn’t reached that Utopian 
stage! In all the nation there are only five other news- 
papers in cities of equal size or larger, that conform 
completely to the Rule of Three. 

Circulation Leadership—The daily Journal has the largest cir- 


culation in the Pacific Northwest. It is the only daily in the 
Pacific Northwest with over 100,000 circulation. 
Advertising Leadership—The daily Journal leads in retail 
lineage, general lineage, total paid lineage. 

Lowest Milline Rate —The daily Journal has the lowest milline 
rate in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE JOURNAL w 


PORTLAND, OREGON bao 
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REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ( 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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Educational Program Operates 
on Two Fronts 


From an Institutional Campaign Directed at Hardware Dealers, This 
Advertiser Adapts a Campaign for Purchasing Agents 


By George Worthington, Jr. 


Advertising Manager, Geo. Worthington Co. 


r= every fairly broad-scale ad- 
vertiser, there is a time to edu- 
cate broadly, and there is a time to 
educate narrowly and intensively. 

At times—if I may seem to 
belabor a word—the two times co- 
incide. 

Back in 1929, we began using 
business-paper space for two 
major purposes: 

1—To convince the retailer that 
his most logical and most economi- 
cal source of supply is the whole- 
sale hardware jobber; and 

2—To make the hardware re- 
tailer a better merchandiser. 

Although it has been varied 
from time to time by straight sell- 
ing copy, our institutional adver- 
tising has followed those two main 
themes; and 1933, which brought 
the low spot of the depression and 
the beginning of the upswing, 
found us in a position to key those 
self-same themes to current con- 
ditions. 

Meanwhile, on another anda 
narrower front, we are engaged 
in a new institutional campaign, 
educational in purpose, but aimed 
at a different audience. 

As has been told in Printers’ 
InK*, back in 1929 we were using 
advertising to urge the dealer not 
to try to meet competition with 
cheap, unprofitable merchandise. 
We were pointing out that the less 
“five-and-ten” merchandise he sold, 
the better off he would be. 

Back there, we discussed, also, 
the dealer’s methods of buying. 
Surveys had revealed that the aver- 
age merchant was buying from 
distributors to the number of five 
to seven. 

We urged dealers to: (1) con- 
centrate on fewer sources of sup- 

* “We Showed Dealers How to Lower 


Costs of Doing Business”; December 31, 
1931; page 33. 


ply; and (2) regulate their buying 
so that they might buy standard- 
package quantities. 

Meanwhile, of course, we were 
selling the house of Worthington 
and the firm’s sales personnel. In 
business-paper space, we printed 
portraits of our salesmen. We 
urged dealers to watch the «series 
for the pictures of the men who 
called on them. 

Thus we laid the groundwork 
for a policy of institutional adver- 
tising that, this year, we linked to 
general business developments. 

In April, of this year, in the 
month after the bank holiday, we 
advertised that “the next sixty days 
will probably be the most impor- 
tant in the whole year for the 
hardware dealers in the land. They 
will be peak months as never be- 
fore.” 

“The coming of spring,” we went 
on, “finds great numbers of men 
and women in your community 
with forced leisure on their hands. 
The most economical way for the 
home owner to spend that time is 
to raise his own vegetables and to 
make all possible household repairs 
and improvements. : 

“We here in the Geo.  Worthing- 
ton Co. have absolute confidence in 
our country, our President and 
our people. We have carried on 
for 104 years through all the ma- 
jor crises in our country’s history, 
and have come through each one a 
little stronger than before. We 
do not think the present will be 
an exception. 

“Our stocks are being kept com- 
plete and our salesmen are covering 
their territories as they always have 
because we believe our dealers will 
need goods and we must be 
ready to supply them.” 

In the second advertisement in 
the series, we urged the merchant 
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to meet competition by keeping his 
prices in line with those of his 
competitors; and the way to do 
that, we pointed out, is to use, 
properly the specials that we and 
other jobbers constantly are offer- 
ing him. 

“Of course,” we said, “many a 
hardware man has preferred to 
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take these special values his jobber 
has to offer and sell them at regu- 
lar prices, rather than feature them 
at competitive prices as the jobber 
intended. This practice has done 
much to discredit the hardware 
dealer with the consumer. 

“We admit that it is a temptation 
to go after a long profit and on 
some items it is, of course, neces- 
sary; but to do so with competitive 
merchandise is fatal. _ 

“You retailers’ big problem is not 
simply buying the right goods (al- 
though that is vitally important) 
but in convincing your public that 


XT SIXTY pays j 
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they can trade with you as advan- 
tageously as they can anywhere else, 
Other things being equal, they 
would probably prefer to buy from 
you than from the chain, the mail- 
order house, or the department 
store; but they don’t want to have 
to pay a*premium for the privilege. 

“Get that message across, then. 
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“Educational” copy as it is conceived by Worthington. At the 
top, two pages addressed to purchasing agents; below them, 
two pages addressed to “the trade” 


Use your windows for your point- 
of-purchase advertising and what- 
ever other means are most eco- 
nomical to reach the public in your 
trading area. 

“If you depend on the Geo. 
Worthington Co. for your supplies 
you can pass on to the shoulders of 
your Worthington salesman many 
of your business problems. You will 
find him ready to sell you goods 
that will permit you to compete 
both in quality and price, and like- 
wise able to supply you with effec- 
tive and economical means of tell- 
ing about them to your trade.” 
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The next advertisement urged 
wholehearted co-operation under 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

In part, we said: 

“We urge manufacturers serv- 
ing the hardware industry to ex- 
pedite the forming of such codes 
as will recognize the position of 
both the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer in the distribution of their 
products and to establish the price 
differentials that will allow both 
of us the fair profits necessary if 
we are to provide jobs and wages 
for millions now unemployed. 

“You, Mr. Dealer, will probably 
find it more to your advantage to 
do less buying ‘direct’ and to con- 
centrate more and more on fewer 
sources of supply. Get into the 
habit of making the selling end 
of your business fully as important 
as the buying end. We here in the 
Geo. Worthington Co. like to con- 
sider ourselves as ‘buyers’ for our 
dealers—supplying them with com- 
plete lines, carefully chosen to fit 
their needs, and also as ‘merchan- 
dising assistants’ in supplying 
worth-while advertising aids.” 

The following month, we urged 
retailers to buy now. “Business,” 
said our copy, “is thawing out. 
Slowly in some places, faster in 
others, but surely enough so that 
every alert hardware dealer should 
be very definitely anticipating fu- 
ture requirements. And this year 
the wise buying of ‘futures’ is 
doubly important on account of 
the very real savings to be made 
at present prices. 

“Be thrifty—buy now !” 


Meeting a Different 
Situation 


Now for a change of scene: 

We sell, not only to hardware 
dealers, but also to purchasing 
agents; and therein we confront a 
situation wholly different. 

It seems that supply houses serv- 
ing local and nearby manufacturing 
plants and advertising in papers 
read by purchasing agents haven't 
done a very impressive job in the 
direction of gaining attention. 
Mostly, their advertisements have 
been little space-fillers, dryly .an- 
nouncing “that the advertiser was 
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“exclusive agent” for Blank & 
Blank’s valves, or Nonesuch belt- 
ing, and adding some such inter- 
esting and stirring remark as, “We 
earnestly solicit your patronage.” 
For years, our own advertise- 
ments had been like that—and they 
had been pretty bad. But we knew 
that our advertising in other chan- 
nels and to other readers had caught 
attention and aroused interest; and 
we believed that we could do some- 
thing about the purchasing agents. 


Adapting the 
Same Appeals 


In our copy to the purchasing 
agents, could we use some of the 
appeals that had proved effective in 
our advertising to hardware mer- 
chants? We decided to try it out. 

From a quarter page of space, 
filled with “announcement” copy, 
we increased our space to full 
page; and we planned a series to 
run a year. 

In part, the copy appeal was to 
be educational. 

Other factors being equal, most 
of us like to buy from people we 
know. Accordingly, our first pur- 
chasing-agent copy in March in- 
troduced five specialty men whom 
the purchasing agent could call to 
get information. 

We headed the page: “Mr. Jones, 
Please.” The copy pictured some- 
one calling the Blank Manufactur- 
ing Company for information on 
belting. The inquirer is shunted 
from person to person until finally 
he reaches the right man—Mr. 
Jones. 

“You recognize the horrible pic- 
ture,” said the text. “Your story 
told to three or four different peo- 
ple, nerves and temper on edge. 
Yet how likely to happen in even 
the best-regulated supply houses 
when you call up ‘blind.’ 

“If you could only say, ‘Mr. 
Jones, please,’ in the first place, 
how much simpler it would be. 

“That’s why we want to tell you 
about five ‘Mr. Joneses’ who are 
ready to give you expert advice on 
three lines extremely important to 
plant maintenance.” 

And then the page proceeded to 
introduce, with their pictures, the 
specialists on grinding wheels, on 

















belting, hose, packing, or anything 
in rubber, and on gages, taps and 
dies. 

The second advertisement in the 
series to purchasing agents broad- 
ened the introductory scope to pre- 
sent, with pictures and nicknames, 
the members of our industrial sales 
force. 


Introducing the 
Office Force 


In May—in the third advertise- 
ment—we carried the introductions 
into the office. “Look,” we invited, 
“at the battery of phone clerks 
pictured below. Each of these men 
handles all phone calls from plants 
visited by certain salesmen. 

“We list these salesmen under 
each phone clerk’s name. One of 
the salesmen calls on you. Make 
a note of his assistant’s name and 
ask for him the next time you dial 
CH 1600: 

“A business organization is 
merely a group of individuals, each 
with a part to perform. Certain 
individuals in ours are delegated 
to look after the needs of yours. 

“Last month we showed you a 
picture of one of them. Here is 
another.” 

Under the listing of names we 
presented a picture of our phone 
clerks at their desks. 

In June, we told the purchasing 
agent : “You don’t buy roller skates, 
and probably never will—unless you 
are planning to speed up produc- 
tion by putting your force on 
wheels.” 

Then we went on to tell how, in 
a nearby city, there broke out an 
epidemic of roller skating and how, 
in a time amazingly short, we sold 
roller skates to the number of 
24,000 pairs. 

“But why should this interest 
you, you ask. Perhaps your plant 
doesn’t need roller skates, but it 
does need, from time to time, many 
of the 77,000 items carried in stock 
in our warehouse. 

“If you can buy many of these 
items from one reliable source with 
a saving of time and bookkeeping 
and pay no premium (often less) 
why not concentrate your purchas- 
ing as much as possible on that 
particular source?” 
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In July, we said: “We have it. 
Call Cherry 1600 for that plant 
requisition you want in a hurry 
and the chances are you'll get the 
above answer. With production 
stepping up, you can’t afford de- 
lays!” 

In August: “Locomotives are 
pulling longer trains these days! 
They’re bringing us carload after 
carload of the hundreds of items 
you need to keep your plant in per- 
fect repair and your production at 
top-speed efficiency. . . 

In September we stressed our 
complete, clean-looking stocks ; and 
we added this thought: “It is our 
job to supply our customers’ re- 
quirements as quickly, completely, 
and economically as possible.” 

In October we admitted that 
we're not infallible and that we 
“can’t fill all of your requirements 
all of the time. What we can do is to 
fill such a large percentage of them 
from our stock of over 77,000 
items that you can count on us as 
a pretty dependable source of 
supply.” 

Economy as a 
Theme 


In November, our theme was 
economy. “Without doubt we must 
pay increasingly more for every- 
thing we buy for some time to 
come. That means that you are 
keeping expenses down by antici- 
pating requirements wherever pos- 
sible. Naturally we have been doing 
the same thing ourselves, with the 
result that our warehouses are 
pretty well stocked with merchan- 
dise that would cost more to dupli- 
cate at today’s prices.” 

Apparently, our purchasing-agent 
copy is being read—and with in- 
terest. A few days ago the pur- 
chasing agent of one of our leading 
local manufacturing plants tele- 
phoned me to say that he had just 
read our November advertisement ; 
and he wanted to know what we 
were going to do next. 

Purchasing agents are busy men. 
A manifestation of unusual inter- 
est on the part of even one of them 
is heartening. It proves—again— 
that advertising, through whatever 
medium it travels, must keep 
abreast of the times. 
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World’s Largest Arabian Horse Ranch 


Established, stocked and developed by W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and by him presented to the State of California. Adjacent to 
Los Angeles, it comprises approximately a square mile of countryside, 
equipped with every known equine luxury. Nasik, shown above, is one 
of the favorites among the 100 thoroughbred Arabian horses. 

Los Angeles County, as the richest and most varied agricultural county 
in the United States, is more than ordinarily interested in stockraising 
and agriculture. The Los Angeles Times, which overlooks no field of 
local interest, devotes each Sunday an entire magazine to farming, live- 
stock, horticulture and gardening. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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Ties Product to “Help Yourself” Idea 





and Advances Sales 


Hospitality Tray Becomes Part of Campaign to Capitalize on 
Informal Home Entertainment 


By K. C. Gifford 


Sales Manager, Domestic Appliance Division, Waters Genter Company 


HE fall of 1932 found us in 

the position, for the first time, 
to study by actual results the sales 
stimulating effect of a new idea. 
We had just launched a new 
Toastmaster which incorporated a 
Flexible Clock feature. 

The response from the trade 
and the consuming public was most 
satisfactory. More important, how- 
ever, this response convinced us 
that a leader, even so firmly en- 
trenched as the Toastmaster, 
needed the constant influence of a 
fresh news appeal. With the new 
idea still in an_ introductory 
phase, we immediately started our 
search for another innovation 
which would also serve as a sales 
stimulant. 

A number of inge- 


number of viands in a small space. 

We knew that we had some- 
thing in our favor in the fact that 
the public had cultivated a prefer- 
ence for toasted sandwiches. Res- 
taurants have been featuring these 
for some time. The public liked 
them so well that they frequently 
paid extra to get them. Further, 
canapes and hors d’oeuvres were 
served on toast. 

These facts suggested the Toast- 
master as the one thing necessary 
to complete, in one attractive en- 
semble, a piece of equipment for 
catering to an established public 
taste. We made rough models of 
what we have since named the 
“Toastmaster Hospitality Tray” 
and placed them in representative 





nious suggestions were 
submitted and rejected 
as impractical. Finally 
we decided that we 
could capitalize on the 


success we already had | io 


if we could multiply 
the uses of the Toast- 
master. 

Our study of social 
customs revealed an ob- 
vious trend toward a | 
more informal type of | 
hospitality. The “help 
yourself” or buffet type 
of service was the cur- 
rent vogue. Stores were 
filled with trays, cheese 
boards, relish dishes, 
sandwich dishes and 
other utensils which 
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homes in Minneapolis and Chicago 
for tests. 

These models were left in each 
home long enough for a thorough 
try-out by the entire family. Every 
effort was made to include as many 
different types of homes with as 
wide a range of entertainment 
habits as possible. 

In addition to this consumer 
research, we submitted the same 
rough models to a number of 
housewares, gift and _ electrical 
goods buyers in shops, department 
stores and public utility display 
rooms, 

Not only was the reaction favor- 
able in every case but so interested 
were the people in the idea that 
they volunteered an ever-increasing 
list of uses, and suggestions for 
improvement in design. We noted 
every suggestion offered and in- 
structed the designer to include in 
his final model each of these that 
seemed practical. 

The ensemble in its present form 
consists of a chromium tray which 

may be used separately as a gen- 
eral service tray; six crystal-clear 
glass dishes; a wooden block-and- 
knife for trimming and sizing the 
toast; and the New Toastmaster 
with the Flexible Clock, all de- 
signed to harmonize as one com- 
plete unit. 

The Hospitality Tray was placed 
on view in our exhibit at A Cen- 
tury of Progress. This exhibit 
was called the Toastmaster Hos- 
pitality Booth and was provided 
with desks, free postcards and 
postage at cost. The postcards 
carried a picture of the Electrical 
Building on one side and on the 
reverse in a part of the message 
space, a picture of the Tray with 
a few words describing its func- 
tions. 

Broadsides, leaflets and booklets 
were prepared, aimed both at the 
trade and the consumer. We em- 
ployed an expert in store displays 


+ 


Represent Liquor Paper 

Vine and Liquor Dealer News, New 
York, has appointed the following adver- 
tising representatives: George M. Earn- 
shaw, Cleveland; William F. Kentnor, 
“hicago, and Alexander Rattray, San 
Francisco, 
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to create attention-getting counter 
and window display material. 

A consumer advertising cam- 
paign including twenty advertise- 
ments, was prepared to run be- 
tween September 26 and Christ- 
mas, in ten general, women’s and 


class magazines. To pave the 
way for full realization of the 
interest which this advertising 
would create, our entire organiza- 
tion was schooled to the last de- 
tail in the presentation of this new 
idea to our jobbers and retail 
dealers. 

Was the Tray successful in 
stimulating sales? Within two 
weeks after the Tray was an- 
nounced, we were convinced that 
we had correctly interpreted the 
wishes of the buying public. Our 
inventory was completely exhausted 
and we were faced with an in- 
creasing number of unfilled orders. 
Our original production order has 
been increased several-fold and at 
present three seven-hour shifts in 
our Minneapolis plant are work- 
ing to supply the demand for 
Trays and Toastmasters. 

To date the ensemble has ac- 
complished all and more than was 
expected of it. Toastmasters are 
to be seen in retailers’ windows, 
on their counters and in their own 
advertising as never before in our 
history. Even gift and specialty 
stores which had never before han- 
died an electrical appliance of any 
sort are carrying our products. 

Our own advertising capitalized 
on the return of 3.2 beer. We feel 
that the future is going to give a 
fresh incentive to entertainments at 
home and we are planning a more 
ambitious program for next year 
which will permit us to take 
greater advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which the Tray presents 
and which time did not permit us 
to canvass thoroughly this fall. 
This campaign will start the latter 
part of January. 


+ 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 
Marigold Cassin has joined the Chi- 
cago office of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
as assistant to the director of radio. 
She has been with the continuity de- 
gy of the Columbia Broadcasting 
ystem. 
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one newspaper... any) m 


a quarter with a dime... 


HE comparison is not exaggerated. 

The Sentinel - News with a total circu- 
lation leadership of 22,339, offers 59.2% 
coverage of Greater Milwaukee families. 
Coverage offered by the other Milwaukee 
paper is 55.2%. 


The combined Greater Milwaukee circula- 
tions of both newspapers is equivalent to 


little more than 100% coverage. 


With Sentinel - News circulation leadership 
unquestioned, the Sentinel-News is es- 
sential for a satisfactory advertising job in 


the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 


Milwaukee’s LARGEST 


Six months ending September 30, 1933 


MILWAUKEE 


PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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How Milwaukee Circulation 

- Leadership Has Changed 

45000 Since 1930 => 
" . March 31, 1930—* Daily Journal lead over Sentinet-News 3,913 

Sept. 30, 1933—*Sentinet-News lead over Daily Journal 22,339 
*A.B.C.—Publishers’ Statements. 
40,000 











ST] Daily Newspaper Circulation 


33 168,376 net paid 
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Trade-Mark Use Not Prevented 


by Cancellation 
Patent Office Ban of “Chipso” Cited as Instance ‘ 


By John C. 


[It will be news to many readers 
that a trade-mark may continue to 
be used to identify a product even 
though its registration has been can- 
celed by the Patent Office. Mr. 
Pemberton, a member of the New 
York Bar, explained the reasons 
why in The New York Law Journal, 
from which this article is reprinted. ] 


tae widely known trade-mark 
to women and many men has re- 
cently been canceled by the United 
States Patent Office (J. L. Prescott 
Co. vs. Procter & Gamble Co., 19 
U. S. Pat. Q., 75). 

This comes as a complete surprise 
to the majority of people and has 
caused the general belief that the 
mark “Chipso” can never be used 
hereafter or again. How could this 
popular mark be canceled now— 
after having been registered in the 
Patent Office since April 12 of 1921, 
and after Procter & Gamble’s very 
great expenditures in advertising 
soap chips, flakes and granulated 
soap under this mark? The reasons 
are as follows: 

A cancellation proceeding 
may be instituted in the Patent 
Office at any time; literally there is 
no time limit (Corning vs. Robert- 
son, 65 F., 2d, 476). 

(2) The Patent Office felt that 
“Chipso” was confusingly similar 
to the Prescott Company mark 
“Chase-O,” which had been reg- 
istered with them seven or eight 
years before Chipso, i.e., Decem- 
ber 9, 1913, as opposed to April 
12, 1921. 

(3) The Patent Office felt the 
Prescott Company’s preparation 
(called Chase-O) in crystal form 
for washing, cleansing and bleach- 
ing to be of the same class as 
Procter & Gamble’s Chipso prod- 
uct—within the meaning of the 
trade-mark statutes, as lately con- 
strued by the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 





Pemberton 


Hence, these two marks applied 
to the same class of goods having 
been found confusingly similar— 
the younger mark, Chipso, had un- 
der the statutory law to be can- 
celed in the Patent Office at the 
behest of the owners of the older 
registered trade-mark, “Chase-O.” 

By and large, this cancellation is 
considered unjust and highly tech- 
nical. And so it would be if its re- 
sults were actually as they are com- 
monly thought. But they are not. 
For the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany can and will (so far as 
known) continue to use this well- 
known mark for its well-known 
products. This apparent flouting of 
the Patent Office tribunals is legally 
and commercially possible and fre- 
quent—because the right to use 
your trade-mark is one thing, and 
the right to register it is altogether 
and quite another. 

The result of the foregoing de- 
cision is, then, simply this, viz: 

(1) Procter & Gamble can no 
longer have its mark “Chipso” reg- 
istered in the United States Patent 
Office—provided the latter’s action 
is sustained by the appellate court 
sitting over it in such matters, i.e., 
the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. 

(2) Procter & Gamble can none- 
theless use its mark “Chipso” and 
sell its goods so marked exactly 
as before. 


The Reasons for This 


Apparent Anomaly 


76 


The apparent anomaly and ab- 
surdity of one company owning a 
trade-mark in the Patent Office 
and another owning the same mark 
(or a confusingly similar one) out- 
side the Patent Office is due to the 
fact that the Patent Office has no 
statutory jurisdiction to decide who 
may «se trade-marks, but only 
jurisdiction to* decide who may 
register marks with them. 
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Therefore, before the Prescott 

Company can prevent the Procter 
& Gamble Company’s use of the 
mark “Chipso” it will have to con- 
duct a successful suit in the United 
States District and Appellate courts 
(or, in the alternative they may 
elect to sue for an unjunction in the 
State courts—Tiffany vs. Tiffany, 
147, Misc., 679, 264 N. Y. S., 459). 
In other words, it must be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of our 
judicial tribunals that our adminis- 
trative tribunals in the Patent Of- 
fice were correct in concluding that 
the public would likely be con- 
fused by the similarity of “Chase- 
0” and “Chipso” on the same class 
of products. 

The same conflict of trade-mark 
ownership has recently arisen with 
regard to “Del Monte” coffee. One 
company has a trade-mark regis- 
tration of the mark in the Patent 
Office on various food products, 
and has as well the right to use it 
in most of the United States, but 
not on coffee in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, Ne- 
vada or Arizona, where another 
judicially and commercially reigns 
supreme (Tillman & Bendel vs. 
California Packing Corp’n, 63 F., 
2d, 498). 

In the same way it has been con- 
ceded that although “Chicken of 
the Sea,” as applied to young tuna 
fish, is the registered trade-mark 


—_ 
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of the Van Camp Sea Food Com- 
pany, neither the Patent Office nor 
the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals (sitting over it) has juris- 
diction to decide whether the Van 
Camp Sea Food Company has the 
right to the exclusive use of this 
or a similar trade-mark throughout 
the United States (Van Camp Sea 
Food Co. vs. Alex. B. Stewart Or- 
ganization, 50 F., 2d, 976). 

Accordingly, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in March, 
1932, declined to hold that the Van 
Camp Company had the right to the 
exclusive use of “Chicken of the 
Sea” as a trade-mark (Van Camp 
Sea Food Co. vs. Cohn-Hopkins, 56 
F., 2d, 797). 

On the other hand, this same 
plaintiff, in September of this year, 
did secure an injunction (in the 
United States District Court, Dis- 
trict of New Jersey) against an- 
other’s “using the words Chicken 
of the Sea on canned tuna fish” on 
the ground of unfair competition. 
This injunction was awarded in 
spite of the fact that the court did 
not consider Chicken of the Sea “as 
a technical, valid, registered trade- 
mark” (Van Camp Sea Food Co. 
vs. Packman Bros., 4 F., Supp. 522). 

It is therefore doubtful whether 
the trade-mark “Chipso” has been 
materially, if at all, damaged by 
reason of the Patent Office can- 
cellation thereof. 


+ 


New Agency Group Appoints 


HE Advertising Agencies In- 

stitute of America, chartered 
in October as an outgrowth of 
sentiment among smaller advertis- 
ing agencies in opposition to the 
agency code as proposed at that 
time, has appointed Donald I. Mac- 
Donald as its executive secretary 
and established permanent head- 
quarters in Chicago at 10 South 
LaSalle Street. 

Mr. MacDonald was at one time 
with the old Greig & Ward 


agency of Chicago. Later he served 
six years with the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company in charge of adver- 
relations in the 


tising agency 





Western office. During the last 
year he has been business manager 
of Station WLS, Chicago. 

Major attention of the new as- 
sociation at the present time is 
centered upon representing adver- 
tising agency interests in hearings 
on the NRA agency code. At the 
same time, the Institute is also 
working toward a permanent and 
comprehensive program of activi- 
ties relating to the welfare of the 
agency industry as a whole. 

Permanent directors of the In- 
stitute are to be elected when the 
membership roster of the group has 
been completed. 











Free Goods and Price Coupons 


Returns May Be Increased by Studying Offer and Profiting by Experience 


Lamport, Fox anp COMPANY 
Soutn Beno, INDIANA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Food manufacturers—and others in 
the grocery field—frequently distrib- 
ute coupons to consumers which are 
good for a portion of the purchase 
price of their products or sometimes 
a free package when another pack- 
age is purchased. 

Do you have any way of finding 
out what percentage of these cou- 
pons are redeemed? This percentage 
would vary, of course, depending on 
a number of factors, but we would 
appreciate knowing what the experi- 
ence of any manufacturer is if there 
is no general standard which can be 
safely used in estimating the prob- 
able redemption of such coupons. 

If you know of any instance where 
such coupons have been used good 
for a full-sized package of any prod- 
uct without the purchase of another 
—in other words, calling for no 
cash outlay at all, simply a presen- 
tation of the coupon at the retailer’s 
store, we should like to know any- 
thing about such cases. 


I. S. Dot, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


MONG the factors determining 
4 Athe percentage of returns from 
a distribution of coupons are these: 
The price of the article being given 
away; the amount of reduction of- 
fered from the standard price of ari 
item; whether the purchase of an- 
other article is required and the 
competitive condition in the terri- 
tory where the offer is made. One 
manufacturer who has used coupons 
over a period of years informs us 
that his returns have varied from 
as low as 5 per cent to as high as 
25 per cent due to such factors. 
Some specific instances provide a 
guide of what can be expected. 
The American Steel Wool Mfg. 
Co., Inc., has been testing a number 
of methods for making a coupon 
offer for its product, Handi-Roll 
scouring sponges. After making 





tests of about six various ways of 
presenting the offer, it found a 
house-to-house distribution of a 
coupon attached to a circular the 
most satisfactory. This method has 
been further refined so that now 
the circular has been made up with 
a newsy flavor and carries a mast- 
head with the name “Handi-News 
for Housewives.” 

Printed on a long sheet folded 
down once so that the first page 
reaches the perforation for the 
coupon, it presents newsy items on 
various uses for the product. The 
coupon itself with the usual “cur- 
rency” border is printed in red, 
but this will be changed on the 
next printing to green, as anything 
that adds to the appearance of 
value of a coupon also seems to add 
to its effectiveness. 

In one large city where this 
coupon was distributed, an average 
of nineteen coupons were returned 
per store checked, the offer being 
that of one package free with the 
purchase of one package of Handi- 
Rolls selling for 8 cents. While 
results in terms of per cent are 
not available, this return was con- 
sidered satisfactory in proportion 
to the number of coupons dis- 
tributed. 

In this instance the coupon offer is 
made to meet a definite situation. A 
free sample offer previously made of 
one Handi-Roll was felt insufficient 
to establish the product with new 
users. The coupon offer, however, 
brought two packages into the re 
deemer’s home—sufficient to give a 
fair trial and time for the user to 
become acquainted with its various 
uses. 

A manufacturer of grocery spe- 
cialties tells Printers’ INK that 
in his experience he has found that 
anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent of 
coupons distributed by his company 
have been returned. In this par- 
ticular case the coupon was worth 
a certain amount of money to the 
housewife if she bought a group of 
four products. All the products 
were related and by buying four 
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It's simply this... 
SHE LIVES A DIFFERENT 
KIND OF LIFE 


HE small town woman’s 

life is bound up in home- 
making and community-mak- 
ing. She is a substantial leader 
in small town life. She knows 
personally the mayor, the 
school board members, and 
her councilman, as well as 
the groceryman, the druggist, 
and the constable. Her life is 
full of home and its comforts 
and conveniences. She does 
more of her own sewing, 
cleaning, preserving, baking 
than the city woman. She 
craves everything that can 
make a home a finer place in 


which to live. Though her 
life is not exotic, she is never 
bored. She has little idle time 
for daily rounds of bridge, 
teas and all night parties. 


Urban magazines are edited 
to suit the versatile, irregular 
life of the city woman. The 
small town woman’s life is 
different and it is natural she 
should read a different kind 
of magazine. HOUSEHOLD 
is that magazine. Look at it 
and use it as a road leading 
to an entirely different group 
of women—typical home wo- 
men. 


IF YOU SELL THROUGH WHOLESALERS, 


YOU HAVE SMALL TOWN DISTRIBUTION 
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with the coupon she received a cash 
reduction. 

The same manufacturer has used 
coupons offering a free product if 
a second was purchased. The re- 
sults, he reported, seem to be about 
the same. All of his products are 
articles selling under 10 cents for 
each individual unit. 

A manufacturer of two household 
cleaning staples who has done con- 
siderable house-to-house couponing 
in the Metropolitan New York 
area, reports: 

“Our redemption so far (and we 
have been working at it since May, 
1931) has been 12 per cent. With 
lower-price articles, such as soap, 
redemption runs up from 15 to 30 
per cent. A 10-cent package of tea 
also shows big coupon returns. 
Twelve per cent may not seem 
much but it means that one house- 
hold out of every eight that we 
have investigated has our two prod- 
ucts.” 

This company has distributed 
over a million coupons. It makes 
several other interesting observa- 
tions regarding factors which may 
affect the redemption of coupons. 


+ 


Status of General Foods 
on Liquor 


Among the many recent rumors con- 
cerning large companies that were about 
to go into the liquor business was one 
that General Foods’ entrance into the 
field was imminent. This company is- 
sued a statement to stockholders several 
weeks ago in which it announced that 
although many propositions had been 
made to it, no plans were being made io 
acquire any part in the liquor business. 

After issuance of the statement to 
stockholders, General Foods was of- 
fered a proposition of such magnitude 
in the liquor field that the management 
felt in justice to its investors a special 
meeting of the board of directors should 
be called to consider the new proposal. 

However, prior to the meeting the 
proposition was altered to such an ex- 
tent that General Foods felt it imprac- 
ticable to continue negotiations. 


Blackman Advances Bush 

L. T. Bush, who has been with The 
Blackman Company, New York, for the 
last fifteen years, is now in complete 
charge of all space buying activities. He 
will be assisted on magazine and farm 
paper space buying by Max Hacker, and 
on newspapers by Roy Shults and D. P. 
Potter. 
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If the goods are not at hand in the 
store the day of distribution, the 
campaign will fail, it points out. 
The housewife’s attitude toward the 
coupon is that it is something new 
and free. She may go to two neigh- 
borhood stores to redeem it. First 
the coupon is taken where she 
regularly buys. If that store hasn't 
the goods, she may go to one other 
store. Byt that is the limit. 

If the purchase price is printed 
on the coupon, it helps redemption 
The housewife will not bother with 
the coupon if she has to spend over 
25 cents. -In the beginning this com- 
pany gave two coupons to every 
housewife; with one she spent 25 
cents for one cleaner and received 
a full-size can of furniture polish 
free. With the other she bought a 
bottle of the company’s new product 
for 19 cents and received a 20-ounce 
bottle of disinfectant. Of necessity 
the company had to discontinue the 
first offer. To give two coupons 
was ineffective because the house- 
wife didn’t pay any attention to 
either one of them. Discontinuing 
the first offer made a tremendous 
difference in redemption. 


+ 


Chicago Advertising Interests 

Plan Christmas Benefit 

The annual Christmas party for the 
benefit of the Off-the-Street Club, a 
charity work for many years sponsored 
by Chicago advertising interests, is 
scheduled for December 21 at the Hotel 
Sherman. The event is sponsored under 
the joint auspices of fourteen advertis 
ing groups of Chicago, since the Adver 
tising Council, sponsor in other years, 
is no longer existent. 

C. Harn, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, is gen- 
eral chairman of the committee in charge 
of arrangements. Mary Coffey, of 
Guenther-Bradford & Company and 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago, is vice-chairman. Har- 
lan Ware is chairman of the entertain 
ment and Burr L. Robinson, General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, is_ in 
charge of donations. H. K. Clark, New 
York Sun, is treasurer. 

The party will consist of a luncheon 
at noon, followed by an extensive pro- 
gram of entertainment. Tickets are $2. 


Black Leaves Squibb 
Fred Black, who joined E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York, earlier in the year 
in an executive capacity, has resigned. 
He was previously advertising manager 
of the Ford Motor Company. 
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One Way to Get Ideas That Are 
Hard to Imitate 


Those That Grow Right Out of the Product Are Least Susceptible to 
Use by Competitors 


By Leon Kelley 


Secretary, Fishler, Zealand & Co. 


A) Bas the anvil is ringing 
and the brew is fermenting 
and brains are being cudgeled into 
the birth of a new idea, that’s the 
time to ask, “Will our competitors 
join in the chorus?” 

There’s a strong tendency to join 
in the chorus today. Glance 
through any periodical or newspa- 
per and you'll be surprised how 
many competing advertisers are 
singing exactly the same tune. 

Of course, you can get no abso- 
lute protection against imitators. If 
you discover a smart idea, dress 
it up and publish it, and your com- 
petitors consider it adaptable to 
their own products, there’s no law 
(and there isn’t going to be any 
law) to prevent them. As innova- 
tor, you may feel sort of safe to 
see a copyright line in your ad- 
vertisement, but that doesn’t stop 
clever adaptation. 

Perhaps, generally, a little more 
thought might be given to this 
question at the time the campaign 
is being planned. For it is then, if 
ever, that some degree of protec- 
tion can be built into your adver- 
tising. 

I remember, not so many years 
ago, when those in charge of a na- 
tional campaign made plans and 
stuck to them, indifferent to com- 
petitors’ advertising. Today, I sup- 
pose, this would be called foolish ; 
today your competitors feel that 
you should not be allowed to “get 
away with anything different!” 
You pull a bunny out of the hat, 
ol’ houn’ dawg competitor Number 
One catches the scent, and soon the 
pack is baying after your one little 
bunny! Maybe the noise of the 
pack is a certain sort of selling, 
perhaps the lusty chorus attracts 
consumer attention to your particu- 
lar field of merchandise, but ob- 
viously no one manufacturer in the 





chorus is nailing full consumer at- 
tention down to his specific product. 

It doesn’t take long for the 
chorus to cateh the tune. No doubt 
a certain proportion of present-day 
imitation is mere coincidence. But 
the bulk is deliberate. It happens in 
a variety of ways, but usually one 
out of two methods is followed. 
Either some pretty sly detective 
work is accomplished, whereby one 
advertiser knows in advance what 
another in his field is about to re- 
lease; or the imitator spots the 
first advertisement and makes a 
quick turn, modern facilities being 
what they are, bursting into print 
by the time the second or third ad- 
vertisement of the innovator’s 
series appears. No use complain- 
ing, the imitator will always be 
among us. 


Imitation Cuts Consumer 
Reaction 

I had a talk about this recently 
with an officer in charge of a cam- 
paign that was made fairly imita- 
tion proof. He gave this opinion: 
“In any field where several big 
advertisers all imitate one another, 
consumer reaction to the individual 
product is cut to a minimum. 
Imitation levels everything off so 
that a large proportion of the ad- 
vertising dollar of each company 
in the field is wasted.” 

Another executive had this to 
say: “I think there’s little doubt 
that when several advertisers pick 
up the trend started by one, and 
all style their advertising to imi- 
tate his, it means that too much 
attention is being paid to com- 
petition, and not enough attention 
is being paid to the consumer!” 

It must be admitted that it is 
not easy to originate advertising 
that is comparatively immune to 
imitation. And yet, when starting 
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to work on a new campaign, per- 
haps we are all prone to overlook 
two or three principles of selling 
which we were taught as cubs. 

For instance, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that a campaign based on 
nothing better than eloquent gen- 
eralities and superlatives is the 
easiest to imitate. Generalities and 
superlatives can be applied to al- 
most any of several products in a 
given field. There is no law 
against them. 

Again, imitation is comparatively 
easy in the case of an idea that is 
imposed on the product. That is, 
an idea which bears no direct rela- 
tion to the inherent characteristics 
of the product. The artificial idea! 
Nobody can deny that an artificial 
idea which can be imposed on one 
product can be imposed on almost 
any other product in the same field 
of merchandise. 

Finally, many advertising execu- 
tives believe that the selling idea 
which grows right out of the prod- 
uct itself is the least susceptible to 
imitation. Analysis of product 
should reveal the basis for such an 
idea, in some cases with more dif- 
ficulty than others. But once this 
basis is defined and understood, 
the idea built upon it, if properly 
developed, will be so highly indi- 
vidualized that it will not only 
individualize the product but will 
suggest an individualized style of 
advertising which it is pretty hard 
to imitate. 

The great advantage of a cam- 
paign evolved in this way is that 
even though some competitors may 
attempt to wage war by the method 
of imitation, the imitator’s adver- 
tising falls so far short of the 
innovator’s advertising that the 
imitator’s campaign loses its force 
and is even likely to make his 
product ridiculous in the eyes of 
the consumer. He soon gets a re- 


+ 


New Accounts to Kaufman 
Agency 

New accounts placed with Henry J. 
Kaufman, Washington, D. C., advertis- 
ing, include the International Distilling 
& Distributing Corporation, Baltimore; 
Scientific Radio Service, Hyattsville, 
Md., transmitting crystals, and the Pow- 
hatan Hotel, Washington, D, C 
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flex of this through his trade and, 
if wise, gives up his attempt to 
imitate. 

Comment on this kind of adver- 
tising must content itself with 
examples mentioned only in very 
general terms. However, recent 
advertising in three or four fields 
particularly illustrates the trend of 
today toward “joining in the 
chorus.” These fields might in- 
clude: (a) Toilet soaps, emphasiz- 
ing the “beauty appeal” theme; (b) 
cigarettes, emphasizing the “pretty 
girl” theme; (c) toothpastes, em- 
phasizing the “stain” theme; and 
(d) coffees, emphasizing the 
“stimulant” theme. 

And here are a few other highly 
competitive fields in which the ad- 
vertisers named have been running 
campaign ideas that it would be 
indeed difficult to imitate with any 
degree of success: 

(a) gasolines : Texaco Fire Chief, 
originated from the actual use of 
Texaco on fire-fighting equipment; 

(b) beverages: Coca-Cola 
“drowsy time” series, originated 
from the stimulating qualities of 
the product; 

(c) insurance: Union Central 
Life “child appeal” series, origi- 
nated from policies for the educa- 
tion of children and promoting 
booklet “A Place in the Sun”; 

(d) face powders: Coty “nat- 
ural tone” series, originated from 
the tone-qualities of the product 
itself ; 

(e) motor cars: Ford “personal 
letter” series, originated from the 
unique relationship between Mr. 
Ford and his product, whereby his 
discussion of car features amounts 
to taking the consumer into his 
confidence ; 

(f) cereals: Post’s Bran Flakes 
“extra benefit” series, originated 
from the product and reaching 
through taste to health. 


+ 


Gollin with Gardner 
J. A. Gollin has joined the St. Louis 
staff of the Gardner Advertising Com 
pany. 


Death of J. W. Reese 
J. W. Reese, president of the Reese 
Press, Baltimore, died recently at Catons 
ville, Md. 
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Tugwell Bill Would End Value of 
Brands and Trade-Marks 


(Continued from page I2) 


members of the Copeland committee. 

The Tugwell Bill as it stands is 
clearly confiscatory; it clearly 
points toward regimentation; it 
clearly is not a mere measure for 
the protection of public health; it 
clearly aims at private profit and 
private initiative and at destruction 
of values until now protected by 


the Government itself through 
patents, trade-marks and registered 
brands. 

And to this it may be said: 
Without defending or attacking 
private ownership and private 
profit, let us at least not stand it 
face to the wall when we bring out 
the firing squad. 


At the Tugwell Hearing 
By Roy Dickinson 


FTER the two days of hectic 
£\ hearings on the Tugwell Bill, 
in a smoke-filled room of the Sen- 
ate Building last week, certain 
highlights stand out. 

After the crowds had gathered 
in the halls, crowds so large that 
a larger room was pressed into 
service, Henry A. Wallace, former 
publisher and present Secretary of 
Agriculture, after first reading a 
prepared statement, immediately 
offered “general observations grow- 
ing out of my previous connection 
with the publishing and advertising 
business,” 

One wondered why, in advance, 
he tried to reassure his hearers 
that “broader minded people in 
publishing” would accept “the 
broad social principles” of the bill. 
It soon became evident that many 
a liberal, of proved broad social 
sympathies, would need plenty of 
reassurance. For there were plenty 
of jokers in the bill, in addition to 
several honest mistakes. 

There are men in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture friendly to 
constructive suggestions, but there 
were things in the bill as originally 
written which took a real crack at 
the whole present system of manu- 
facture and distribution. Some 
keen observers said at the whole 
profit system. 

C. C. Parlin, in his presentation 
of the publishers’ viewpoint; 


(appearing on page 98, this issue) 
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dragged one of the innocent-sound- 
ing provisions into the open. 

Professor Robert Lynd, who ar- 
rived late on the second day to 
represent the NRA Consumers’ 
Advertising Board, fully justified 
Mr. Parlin’s warning when Lynd 
proposed that consumers should be 
urged to buy by Government stand- 
ards and qualifications rather than 
by advertised brands. An official 
transcript of his proposals appears 
in this issue. They are based, in 
my opinion, upon a total lack of 
realization that the advertiser has 
always been the enemy of the 
chiseler who, with no name on his 
product, paid low wages and 
skimped on quality. 

Professor Lynd, long an enemy 
of branded merchandise, offers a 
challenge to every man who sin- 
cerely believes in the economic 
justification for branded, adver- 
tised merchandise and a name 
made known to consumers as sy- 
nonymous with fair dealings over 
the years. His statement should 
be read with care and pondered. 
More will be heard of this revolu- 
tionary proposal soon. 

* * * 


After almost a full day of testi- 
mony by Walter G. Campbell, in 
which he stressed the necessity for 
a revision of the public bill for 
the better protection of the con- 
sumer (his views were presented 
in Printers’ INK recently), he an- 
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of the Circulation Manager 


Excerpts from the McGraw-Hill Circulation Manager's weekly 
bulletin sent to our 80 field men, who travel far and wide, 
building up a plant-by-plant and job-by-job audience for your 
advertising in McGraw-Hill Papers. 


‘*After an outstanding job at one of 
the largest automobile plants in De- 
troit, Behrens is now concentrating 
on some of the other motor com- 
panies. It’s always nice to have a 
large concern to work, but one can’t 
overlook the fellow with the medium- 
size plant ™ 

~->+ + 


“John Rowell sold Electronics in 
another broadcasting station, located 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex.” 

~>+ + 


“Last week Watson had some tough 
going on bad roads to push McGraw- 
Hill’s farthest north for the year. All 
those famous mining centers the in- 
vestor reads about—Noranda, Cobalt, 
Abitibimare going to be more Mc- 
Graw-Hill conscious when Watson 
gets through.” 

~->+ + 


“Sandy” Lord, who came through 
last week with 36 new Coal Age sub- 
scriptions has some mountains in 
West Virginia that are almost per- 
pendicular—mail sometimes takes a 
week from New York to make the 
round trip.” 


“Would you pick Hastings, Nebraska, 
as a g place to sell industrial 
paper subscriptions? Probably not, 

ut — comes ¢ there on a plant 


manufacturin, Macht slicers, sold 

7 achinis, Factory, and 

Chem. & - + all new. 
~-+ + 


“A few years ago, Shinn sold the 

President of a prominent manufactur- 

4 company in Greensboro, N. C. so 

prosey on McGraw-Hill service that 

id his — men they would have 

- read a technical paper of some 

kind, or resign. Shinn has been 
making his annual call ever since.” 


~->- + 


Some of the men are sqposting orders 
in the special unreached food com- 
panies, cards on which were sent 
you. Please keep the cards and note 
on each card what you have done. We 
will want a full report later.” 


~- + 


“A list of names without an authoriz- 
ing sis signature is not a club order and 

be returned to you. The A.B.C. 
says it’s justascrapofpaper ... ” 


F such is the year-round work of McGraw-Hill circulation men. 

Not as-many-as-you-can-get in the easy-to-reach plants. But as 
many key men (and key men only) in as many worthwhile plants— 
no matter where they are. The most remote regions are worked as 
thoroughly as the big industrial centers. 

McGraw-Hill circulation work goes on twelve months a year, 
subscriptions are sold by space advertising, by direct mail and by 
trained salesmen covering the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

And, thanks to our careful check on quality before we sell the 
subscription, you can be sure that a McGraw-Hill audience is an 


interested, able-to-buy audience. 
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swered searching questions both by 
Senator McNary and Chairman 
Copeland as to why he felt he 
needed more power. In cases deal- 
ing with Interstate Commerce in 
adulterated foods, he gave many 
excellent answers. He soon gave 
the impression to Senator McNary, 
however, that he was asking more 
than was apparent. 

Since it sums up scores of simi- 
lar objections on the part of those 
present, and has a definite bearing 
on the proposals of Professor 
Lynd, I quote from the record: 

SENATOR McNARY: “Doc- 
tor Campbell, in plain orchard 
English, you mean that anyone who 
is charged with disobedience of 
this section is a defendant, and 
must come in court and establish 
his innocence beyond a reasonable 
doubt? In other words, he is pre- 
sumed to be guilty, and must de- 
fend himself, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, upon that presumption, and 
contrary to the usual course of 
law? 

MR. CAMPBELL: “Unques- 
tionably, Senator; if it were to be 
shown in the case of a particular 
defendant that his product contains 
in excess of the tolerance, it would 
be brought in the nature of a vio- 
lation, but he would have an op- 
portunity to defend himself against 


it. 

SENATOR McNARY: “If you 
have a roomful of experts and 
professors, that come to examine 
a certain product that is manufac- 
tured by a certain process, or in 
a certain way, and your professors 
agree that there has been a toler- 
ance there that has not been satis- 
factory, the defendant, in order to 
come outside of the provisions of 
this bill must come in and plead 
his case and establish his inno- 
cence 

MR. CAMPBELL: “The de- 
fendant will be required to show 
that the opinion of this group of 
experts was unreasonable. In the 
first place, the law itself proscribes 
the interstate shipment of any food 
product dangerous to health.” 

SENATOR McNARY: “Why 
do you change the general order 
of proof that has come down to us 
from the ages in the common law 
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of the English, and in our statutes, 
that a man charged must defend 
himself, but first, it must be shown 
to the jury, by the system that you 
propose, that he shall be deemed 
guilty by the opinion as presented 
by an organization such as you de- 
scribe, of experts and economist 


he will have to defend himsel f? 
Why do you not go along in the 
ordinary, common way, of first 
proving him guilty, and then let- 
ting him prove himself innocent? 

MR. CAMPBELL: “One rea- 
son, which I tried to point « 
before.” 

SENATOR McNARY: “Yor 
tried to point it out, but I am just 
not converted on that particular 
point to that particular plan oj 
changing the established way oi 
handling court procedure and giv- 
ing the individual an opportunity, 
under this bill, not to have the pro- 
tection of the law.” 

MR. CAMPBELL: “I do not 
think that he is denied that, Sen- 
ator.” 

SENATOR McNARY: “You 
just said he was.” 

MR. CAMPBELL: “I said that 
he had the right to come in and 
defend himself.” 

Senator McNary, who was once 
Secretary of Agriculture and had 
jurisdiction over the present Food 
and Drugs Act, was thus the first 
to voice an objection heard vir- 
tually every thirtv minutes during 
the remainder of the hearings. 

* 7 * 


During his testimony Mr. Camp- 
bell pointed out that in the present 
draft of the Tugwell Bill there 
was a provision .. . well, here is 
how he said it: 

“There is one provision of that 
paragraph, Mr. Chairman, that we 
recognize would work a hardship, 
under the terms of that item as it 
stands now. This was not appar- 
ent to us at the time it was 
drafted. There would be, perhaps 
a complete prohibition against 


chewing gum, the chicle in there 


being a non-nutritive substance. 
“We would suggest that the 

wording be modified, and that the 

following words be added after the 


phrase or non-nutritive substance 
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except coloring and flavoring, and 
masticatory substances used in 
chewing gum.’ ” 

There were other items in the 
bill, plenty of them that “would 
work a hardship” to legitimate 
business. They came out during 


the hearings—and how! 
.- oa a 


The first shot in the barrage 
against the bjll came when Dr. 
James H. Beal was introduced. He 
s an outstanding pharmacist and 
has been identified for thirty-five 
years with all State and national 
laws dealing with drugs. He rep- 
resented at the hearing the Na- 
tional Drug Trade Conference, 
composed of nine national associa- 
tions. He was a salty, humorous 
and very shrewd and capable critic. 
He proceeded to point out a score 
of defects in the wording of the 
bill as it related to pharmacy. 

“If this measure is enacted in 
anything like its present form,” he 
said, “the drug trade can be as- 
sured of a period of demoraliza- 
tion for the next five or ten years.” 

Some of his pungent paragraphs 
caused merriment, others startled 
the audience. He pointed out many 
loose definitions as for example 
this one about “drugs”: 

“Under the new definition, the 
term ‘drug’ will include such multi- 
farious items as trusses, suspen- 
sories and obesity bandages, shoul- 
der braces, fountain syringes and 
contraceptives, tooth brushes, spec- 
tacles and eye glasses, ear trumpets, 
and artificial aids to hearing, arti- 
ficial teeth and limbs, gymnasium 
equipment, and so forth. 

“Now, since this also applies to 
other animals as well as man, it 
includes check reins, to make 
horses hold their heads up, inter- 
ference pads, to prevent them from 
interfering, blinkers, to prevent 
them from exercising the function 
of their eyes to the right or leit, 
and dog muzzles (laughter )—all 
if these could, if the definition 
were not limited by proper qualify- 
ng terms, be construed to the miti- 
gation or prevention of disease in- 
tended to affect the functions of 
the body of man or other animals.” 

Another : 

“Now, some of these things in 
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the bill we think were introduced 
through inadvertence. Others were 
introduced because of the fact that 
those who were responsible for the 
particular language did not possess 
the practical and technical infor- 
mation that was necessary in order 
to express themselves properly. 
Nobody would need to tell me that 
this is not a professor’s bill; I can 
tell that by reading it. I have been 
a university professor myself for 
40 years or more, and I know the 
breed. I know how they express 
themselves.” 

SENATOR COPELAND: “I 
have been a professor, too, and | 
want to say that I did not write 
this particular language. I would 
be willing to have it omitted from 
the bill, and I am anxious to be 
shown at the proper time why it 
should be left in.” 

This occasion was only one of 
the times that Senator Copeland 
made it clear that he had not writ- 
ten the bill. 


No Opportunity Given to 
Help Draft Bill 


Dr. Beal had offered his help in 
framing the bill, or as he put it: 

“We chased these people all over 
Washington for a period of weeks 
trying to get into contact with 
them and to assist them in the 
preparation of the text of this 
measure, and we never succeeded 
in catching up with them or in 
establishing a practical contact, and 
as they did not give us the oppor- 
tunity, we are expressing what we 
have to say about it now.” 

Other experts made similar re- 
marks about the lack of opportu- 
nity of advising in the bill’s draft- 
ing. 

Another remark about unlimited 
power in the hands of Secretary 
Wallace was this one of Dr. 
Beal's: 

“We are afraid; we are scared; 
we do not know what is going to 
happen; but we do know what has 
happened in certain parallel in- 
stances where unlimited power has 
been placed in the hands of an 
executive. 

“We might not always be for- 
tunate enough to have Judge 
Campbell in the Food and Drugs 
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Bureau, or Franklin Roosevelt in 
the White House; and the proper 
way to control the power is to 
limit it when it is granted, so it 
cannot be abuse 

SENATOR COPELAND: “I 
am in the fullest accord with that 
statement.” 

In reference to the “ambiguity 
and inference” clause of the pro- 
posed article which would control 
all advertising of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics, Dr. Beal first pointed 
out that there was no agreement 
among physicians as to the value 
of certain drugs. He then said: 

“Because of these uncertainties, 
it follows the evident effect of this 
language would be to make the 
opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the standard for the deter- 
mination of falsity, ambiguity, and 
misleading inferences. You might 
place before him all of the mate- 
rial that we have, and if he puts 
his hand on one of them and says: 
‘This is the authority that we ac- 
cept,’ then he has himself fixed the 
standard of falsehood, ambiguity 
and misleading impressions.* * * 

“Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said that if all the medicines were 
put into the sea, it would be better 
for man than for the fishes, but 
we are dealing with a situation 
where it is understood that we are 
going to continue to use the medi- 
cines, and do the best we can.” 

*x* * * 

A good line of the Doctor’s 
came when he was discussing the 
necessity of formula disclosure. 
He said: 

“You know that there is a great 
deal of difference between the use 
of English and Latin in medicine. 
The difference between a prescrip- 
tion in Latin and a prescription in 
English is always $1.50.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The Doctor also showed that 
one section of the bill described a 
crime for which a man could go 
to jail for three years, a crime 
created only bv an act of the Sec- 
retary of the Agriculture, in not 
issuing a permit. 


Dr. Beal’s testimony was the 
high spot on the first day. On the 
second day there were fireworks 
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throughout. Several people wanted 
foods, drugs and cosmetics and ad- 
vertising ; all to have separate bills. 

Charles Wesley Dunn, whose 
address appears on page 92 was a 
logical and impressive witness. 
His analysis of the words “mis- 
leading impression” in the famous 
9-a section of the bill in connec- 
tion with 6-a on the label, was 
masterly. He pointed out that on 
the theory of the bill a man would 
go to jail on “the impression” that 
he was a thief. 

* > * 

John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, appeared before the 
committee as representing “a sub- 
stantial cross-section of advertising 
agency opinion against the pro- 
posed bill in its present form.” He 
was particularly concerned about 
the consumer inasmuch as “upon 
his or her confidence in advertising 
depends any permanent extent of 
advertising effort.” 

For this reason, he insisted that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should 
not have the power to say whether 
an advertisernent is false through 
containing “any representation di- 
rectly or by ambiguity or infer- 
ence, 

“This,” he said, “is one of the 
most despotic features of an auto- 
cratic law; it would put into the 
hands of the Secretary a coercive 
power to undermine or ruin a busi- 
ness. Subsequent correction or 
reparation might be helpless to un- 
do the harm. No man is wise 
enough to be entrusted with such 
power.” 

* * * 

Many other second-day witnesses 
made statements long and short in 
which many objections were raised. 
A few are given: 

DR. E. R. ANDERSON, E. R. 
Squibb & Co.—It permits Govern- 
ment control over business. 

WILLIAM F. HEIDE, National 
Confectioners Association—It will 
inflict hardships on the candy in- 
dustry. 

H. B. THOMPSON, general 
counsel for the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation of Patent Medicine Manu- 
facturers—It is grotesque in con- 
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CAPPER COUNTRY is 
those thirteen states of 
the Mid-West where 
Capper’s Farmer has a 
concentrated coverage. 
Out where the dirt is 
rich and the corn grows 
tall and the hogs go to 
market rolling in fat. 


Out here the farmers 
have weathered the de- 
pression storm in good 
shape, in spite of a lot 
of contradictory propa- 
ganda. 

Teday, Capper Country 


farmers are taking advan- 
tage of the Government 


PRINTERS’ INK 





allotment plan which has 
brought millions of good 
dollars into this territory. 
And taking advantage of 
the boost in farm prices 
which on October fifteenth 
showed an 80 prrcent 
increase on corn over last 
year. An 80 per cent in- 
crease on wheat, A 40 per 
cent increase on cotton. 
And a 118 per cent increase 
on potatoes. 

In the everfings when 
work is done, many of these 
farmers sit down to read 
Capper’s Farmer. It is their 
paper—addressed to them 
in a language they under- 
stand, It is their paper and 
they turn an attentive car 
to whatever it has to say, 
be it editorial matter or 
advertisement. 


Cappers Farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 
Opinion molder and buying guide of nearly 


a million families 
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ception and vicious in its possible 
consequences. It departs from 
every principle of law except those 
of “Alice in Wonderland.” 

RAY C. SCHLOTTERER, New 
York Board of Trade—There is 
no demand for the bill among the 
general public as represented by 100 
chambers of commerce throughout 
the United States. 

LEE H. BRISTOL, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers—The 
advertiser has studied and knows 
the consumer, depends for his liv- 
ing upon him and her. In some 
cases the advertiser by study and 
experience knows what the con- 
sumer wants better than does the 
consumer himself. 

HUGO MACK, counsel for the 
Associated Manufacturers of Toi- 
let Articles—There is no room on 
lipsticks for labels showing the 
chemical contents. 

JOHN S. HALL, Flavoring 
Extract Manufacturers of the 
United States—This is the most 
revolutionary and _ confiscatory 
legislation ever imposed upon in- 
dustry. It is unconstitutional. 

NORMAN S. DILLINGHAM, 
American Spice Trade Association 
—The dictatorial powers conferred 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
deny manufacturers their constitu- 
tional rights. 

CLINTON ROBB, United 
Medical Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica—Federal agencies already are 
dealing effectively with willful 
violations. 

MRS. WILLIAM D. SPOR- 
BORG, Federated Woman’s Clubs 
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of New York—I believe that 
formulas should be confidentially 
registered with a dependable source 
of Governmental authority where 
there will be no danger of it be- 
ing improperly disclosed and who 
can thwart before it is manufa 
tured and output controlled before 
any damage is done. 

* * * 


Just. before Mrs. Sporbory’s 
testimony there came a dramatic 
attack on Senator Copeland by th« 
youthful author of “1,000,000 
Guinea Pigs”, Arthur Kallett, 
Secretary of Consumers’ Research 
who demanded the Senator’s re- 
moval from the Committee because 
he was “unfair.” 

Mrs. Sporborg and others made 
it clear that the audience did not 
believe his charges of unfairness 


* * * 


The hearing was addressed at its 
close by Professor David F. Cavers, 
one of the co-authors of the bill 
who, having heard his bill criticized 
and riddled for two full days, 
nevertheless seemed to keep his 
temper and made at the end a good- 
natured and temperate statement 
(considering the panning the bill 
had received). 

In no degree agreeing with se\ 
eral portions of his statement whic! 
I expect to print in full and answer 
next week, I pay him this tribut« 
and also acknowledge the friend] 
and constructive attitude of Messrs 
Moore and Eisenhauer of the De 
partment of Agriculture. 


Dunn Cracks Tugwell Defense 


HARLES WESLEY DUNN 

at the Tugwell hearing, deliber- 
ately made his address brief. 

Chairman Copeland had confined 
the length of time allowed to one 
speaker to fifteen minutes. Mr. 
Dunn gave notice that he would 
file an extended brief in behalf of 
his clients, the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
_and the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association. 

Mr: Dunn said in part: 

“Mr. Campbell is undoubtedly 
right in his major premise upon 


which this bill is based; that thx 
Federal Food and Drugs Act r 
quires revision to cure serious de 
fects in it which are derogatory to 
the public interests. 

“The Act when it was passed in 
1906 was defective. Its defective 
form arose out of two facts. Th 
first fact was that it was a compro 
mise bill. The second fact was that 
it was new legislation, broadl\ 
speaking, from the Federal stand 
point. 

“During the consideration of th« 


Federal Food and Drugs Act in 
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A LETTER 
Written by yourself 


TO:—MR. ARTHUR PHILLIPS 

Advertisement Director of the 

“Daily Herald,’ 67, Long Acre 
London, W.C.2, England 


I have read your statements on British trade con- 
ditions which have appeared in Printers’ Ink. I am 
interested in the possibility of doing business in this 
prosperous, concentrated and responsive market. 


I should like you to forward me facts and figures 
showing the present conditions and prospects of such 
trade in Britain. Kindly send me at the same time, 
the names of any advertisers in my own line whose 
announcements have appeared in the “Daily Herald” 
—with any information you are at liberty to give me 
about the success of their campaigns. 


Please include also your full list of advertising rates, 
latest net sales certificate (certified net daily sales exceed 
2,000,000) and details of distribution of the “Daily 
Herald” in the principal British towns and areas. I 
understand that this application will be treated in the 
strictest confidence. 





WRITE YOUR OWN NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW* 


NGIIBG cexscevecesscosnrncesseceennceunsqnnaeosouseseqnobonesnenecsoosiquneuseenspuansnnussnipsensunengsnsede 
The business or trade in which I am specially interested is 








*DETACH THIS COUPON, ENCLOSE IN AN ENVELOPE, 
AND POST TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN ABOVE 
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No! There Ain’t 
No Santa Claus. 


But what of it? 


This little pocket-sized book you are now reading 
has been sticking its neck out. Recently it has 
dared to join issue with certain intellectuals in and 
around Washington. 


For one good example, note the leading editorial on 
page 106 this issue. As this division of opinion pro- 
ceeds, its basis becomes more and more apparent. 
The intellectuals, so far above the common level 
of learning, take the natural stand that the poor, 
dear public is dumb. Totally lacking in a sense 
of humor and judgment, totally unable to get 
along by itself; must be protected, sheltered, led. 


This little book, on the other hand, not being so 
lofty in intellect, run by a group of just plain 
humans, is on the side of the public. We don’t 
think we are so dumb. We have known there isn’t 
a Santa Claus all along, though even our own 
fathers and mothers tried to mislead us. 


We saw Walt Disney’s “Three Little Pigs.” The 


intellectuals may not believe it, but we really did 
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know all along that pigs don’t build houses, and 
that big bad wolves do not really dress up like 
a Fuller Brush man. 


The sly young intellectuals have been protesting 
that they only wanted to protect us from harm. 
But now the truth is out. It’s a good thing Mr. 
Jones ran his jingle about the little pigs, because 
it reveals the real purpose. The intellectuals are 
using this only as a stepping stone toward a much 
greater act of salvation. After the little pigs, 
theyll blast the Old Dutch woman out of her 
wicked deception because maybe the Dutch don’t 
use Old Dutch after all. And then Aunt Jemima 
must go. And finally on that great day there'll be 
a law, another law, against this Santa Claus busi- 
ness—one of the world’s oldest frauds. That’s 
what they’re really after. 


If you are in the advertising business, you may or 
may not have received your cancellation from Mr. 
Jones or his advertising agency. That the bureau 
found it had bitten off more than it could chew 
makes this case all the more important as an indi- 
cation of how bureaucracy would run advertising 
if it got the chance. 


It is high time someone brought these intellectuals 
down to a better understanding of the American 
people—that they are not all morons, and that 
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those who are, are not very numerous among the 
readers of our worthwhile publications, anyway. 


If they would protect the public from fraudulent 
advertisers, let them pass a good, sound, truthful 
advertising bill. And then stop paying’ out the 
taxpayers’ money to meet the mailing costs of a 
lot of publications which most of the public does 
not want anyway. Publications which in order to 
support themselves at all, constitute almost the 
only media available to the frauds, and which do 
little more than bedevil the honest publisher. 


PRINTERS’ INK began 45 years ago its continuous 
crusade against the crooked, the misleading adver- 
tiser. If the Government had done nearly as much 
as Printers’ INK has, if it had even attempted to 
years ago when PrinTERs’ INx« first tried to in- 
terest it, none of this to-do would now be upon us. 


It is dangerous stuff to counter the intellectuals. 
But somebody must, or they will have us all regi- 
mented into uniforms and addressing each other 
by numbers, rather than names. So PrinTERs’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY run the ends with 
the ball, feeling sure of a good big cheering section 
not only among the Merchandisingly Alert (the 
advertisers who are their readers) and the adver- 
tising business, but the poor, dear public. 
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Congress—and such legislation was 
considered beginning with 1879 and 
continuing to 1906—it was very 
controversial legislation; and then, 
aside from the controversy as to 
whether or not there should be such 
a law, there was a very great con- 
troversy as to what the terms of 
the law should be. This latter con- 
troversy involved an indefinite dif- 
ierence of opinion. So when the law 
was enacted in 1906 it was se- 
riously defective in form, and the 
seriousness of its enforcement has 
amply demonstrated that the Act 
contains other defects which re- 
quire amendment. 

“So it is not unnatural that in 
the twenty-seven years of the life 
of this Act it has been amended 
five times, and numerous other 
amendments have been proposed to 
Congress and are now pending be- 
fore Congress. Hence the legitimate 
food and drug manufacturing in- 
dustry of this country must take the 
sound position that the Act does 
require certain constructive revis- 
ion, and that the only objection that 
can be properly offered to this bill 
is to the question of its form, where 
that form is objectionable. There 
can be no objection, as I say, to 
the major provisions against false 
advertising, filled containers, and so 
forth. The objection as to form 
falls into two classes; first, the 
objection against unduly broad or 
indefinite language; and, secondly, 
an objection against provisions 
which are unsound in principle and 
public policy as such. 

“T will cite two illustrations at 
this time of the objections that we 
have in mind. First, as to an objec- 
tion against the form of this bill 
upon the ground that it is unduly 
broad. 

“T will cite as my illustration 
Section 9-a on page 12. That sec- 
tion relates to false advertising and 
defines it as a duplicate of Section 
6-a in respect to the label. This 
section and Section 6-a provide, in 
effect, that a food or a drug or a 
cosmetic is misbranded or talsely 
advertised if its label or advertise- 
ment or ambiguity or inference 
creates a misleading impression re- 
garding the product. ? 
“My objection, and the objections 
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of the industries that I represent, 
center around that word ‘impres- 
sion.’ An impression is a state of 
mind or a reaction or a feeling on 
the part of the purchaser which 
may be wholly apart from the facts 
of the advertisement or the label; 
any purchaser may have an im- 
pression, a misleading impression, 
regarding a product which arises 
solely out of his own ignorance or 
his own stupidity or his own mis- 
understanding or his own misread- 
ing, or whatever the situation may 
be, wholly apart from the fact as to 
whether or not the label or adver- 
tisement is false in fact. 

“So that as a result of this bill 
in its present form the Government 
would be empowered to condemn a 
food label or a food advertisement, 
or a drug label or a drug advertise- 
ment, upon the ground that it 
created a misleading impression in 
the mind of the consumer and 
regardless of the fact that the label 
or the advertisement might be 
wholly true in fact. 

“Let me give an_ illustration: 
You may get the impression for 
some reason that I am a thief. 
Whatever the reason for that im- 
pression may be, let us assume that 
it is an entirely erroneous impres- 
sion. Upon the theory of this bill 
I could be put in jail because of 
your impression. Now, it is per- 
fectly obvious that I should not be 
condemned for violating a law 
against thieving unless it is proven 
in fact that I have stolen. That 
little illustration goes to the point 
of our objection against this bill. 

“We believe the provision here as 
to both the label and the advertise- 
ment should be written in somewhat 
this form: That a label or an ad- 
vertisement is false if it is false 
or injuriously misleading in fact 
in any material particular relating 
to the purposes of the Act. That is 
a sound public policy and a sound 
declaration which is entirely equit- 
able, so far as the industry is con- 
cerned, and amply answers the 
public need against false advertis- 
ing and false labeling. 

“Of course, if this is a material 
particular it should not be consid- 
ered. If it is not related to the 
purposes of the Act it should not 
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be considered. But if this touches 
it. fact the consuming public of this 
country it should be condemned. 

“Those are sound principles of 
food and drug law control which 
have been laid down for years in 
this country. 

“Now I go on the second broad 
objection against this bill, namely, 
the insertion of provisions which 
are unsound in principle and pub- 
lic policy in our view, and I will 
cite as an illustration of our objec- 
tion the provision which runs 
throughout this bill from start to 
finish giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture practically unlimited admin- 
istrative power which has the full 
force and effect of law. 

“Now, that provision reverses 
completely the public policy of the 
present Act, and, broadly speaking, 
reverses the public policy of the 
food and drug law of this country 
as it has existed down to this time. 
It also is directly contrary to the 
public policy expressed by the 
British Food and Drugs Act and 
the Canadian Food and Drugs Act. 

“For example, the public policy 
of the present Act is substantially 
this: To set up a general require- 
ment in the Act with which the 
manufacturer must comply; and, 
on the other hand, to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture administra- 
tive power to enforce that require- 
ment; but when he comes into 
court the burden of proof is upon 
the Government to establish that 
the law has been violated. That is 
the present public policy of the 
present Act and it is the public 
policy that has existed from the 
very beginning with respect to the 
food and drugs law of this coun- 
try, generally speaking. 

“The public policy of the pro- 
posed bill is just the reverse of 
that. It is to give the Secretary the 
power broadly to make administra- 
tive findings and decisions in the 
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administration of the Act, which 
findings and decisions shall have 
the force and effect of law. So that 
when a manufacturer or other per. 
son who is charged with the viola- 
tion of this law goes to court 
instead of the burden of proof 
being upon the Government to es. 
tablish that he has violated the 
statute, according to the rules of 
evidence, he is faced with the situa- 
tion where the burden of proof is 
upon him to establish that the ad- 
ministrative decision or finding of 
fact is wrong. 

“Now, the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court have ver; 
broadly sustained administrative 
power with respect to decisions ané 
findings of fact; and it is almost 
impossible, in a practical sense 
broadly speaking, to everywhere get 
those administrative decisions and 
findings under a broad statutor 
power. 

“So that the effect of the whole 
thing with respect to this provision 
is to substitute the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the 
judgment of the court or the jury 
in the final analysis. 

“We believe that is a funda- 
mentally unsound public policy 
that it is not consistent with the 
principles of the common law, with 
the principles of the law as it has 
been developed in this country, and 
that it is not a proper provision t: 
write into this Act. 

“I think I express the opinion of 
the legitimate food manufacturing 
and drug manufacturing industries 
of the country when I say that it is 
our duty at this time to construc- 
tively co-operate with the Commit- 
tee and with the Government t 
revise this bill, simply to make its 
form sound, and at the same time 
to preserve its high purposes of pro- 
tecting the public health and safe- 
guarding the public health from 
injurious foods and drugs.” 


Why Brands Are in Danger 


HARLES COOLIDGE PAR- 
LIN, manager of the Division 
of Research of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, spoke before the 
Tugwell hearing as a representa- 
tive of the National Publishers As- 


sociation. His remarks were di- 
rected at two features of the bill 
1. The definition of false adver- 
tising. 
2. The provision authorizing the 
establishment and promotion of 
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One of th: r most complete 
printing plante in the United States 


Day and Night Operation 


The best quality work 
handled by daylight 


an will find ne investigation that we 

eciate catalogue and publication re- 
pa ments and that our service meets 
all demands. 


Printing and Advertising 


Advisers 
We assist in securing catalogue compilers, editors, 
advertising men, or proper agency service, and 
render any other assistance we can toward the 
promotion, preparation and printing of catalogues 
and publications. 


Catalogue an Publication 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 





OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Catalogues 
Book! 


Trade Papers 
Magazines 
House Organs 
Price Lists 
Also Printing 
as Proceedings, 
Histories, Books an 
Our complete Print- 
ing mk, all or 
part of which 
| command, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
(Linotype, Monotype and 
Hand) 


PRESSWORK 
(The Usual, also Color) 


BINDING 
(The Usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 


MAILING 
ELECTROTYPING 
ENGRAVIN 
DESIGNING 

ART WORK 


If you want advertjsing serv- 
ice, planning, illustrating, 
copy writing, and assistance 
or information of any sort 
in regard to your advertising 
and printing, we will be glad 
to assist or advise you. If 
desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 





L 





Business Methods and Financial Suading 
the Highest (Inquire C.edit Agencies an 
First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 


Proper Quality 
—Pecause of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmen; clean, new type from our 
own foundry and used once only; mod- 
ern presses of all kinds. 


Quick Delivery 
—Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service; binding and mail- 
ing equipment for the largest edition. 


Right Price 
—Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 


Ourlarge and growing business is because of satis- 
fied customers, because of repeat orders. We are 





always pleased to give the names of a dozen or 
more of our customers to persons or firms contem- 
plating placing printing orders with us. Don’t you 
owe it to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
= and ne, for estimates does not place 


you under any obligation whatever. 


Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue 
or Publication 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Executives 

LUTHER C. ROGBRRS, 
Board of Directors 

* SCHULZ, Pres. 


A “ FREELAND, Sec. and 
= * ei ny = my Vice Pres. 
Publicat Sales 
J. W. HUTCHINSON, Vice Pres. 
Catalogue Sales 


Chairman 
and Gen. 


Treas. 


Catalogue and Publication 
PRINTERS 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Il. 
Tel. WABASH 3380—Loca! and Long Distance 


} 
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Grade A, B and C on _ foods. 

Speaking in protest of the grad- 
ing provision, he said in part: 

“For the span of more than a 
generation, a considerable number 
of publications have made a sin- 
cere effort to protect their readers 
against unworthy products and un- 
truthful advertising. These pub- 
lications will lose little if any rev- 
enue by legislation that puts the 
Chamber of Horrors out of exis- 
tence. If that was all that Senate 
Bill 1944 was designed to do, these 
publications would not today ap- 
pear in opposition to the measure. 

“Tt is because this bill has pro- 
visions which they believe will 
damage the whole structure of na- 
tional advertising and will bring 
serious harm to consumers, to 
manufacturers and to publishers 
and which they believe will throw 
thousands out of employment, that 
they join their voices with those 
of other publicity interests to ex- 
press their most emphatic protesta- 
tion against Senate Bill 1944 as it 
is now drawn. 

“The bill, as we understand it, 
makes it possible to establish for 
canned fruits, canned vegetables 
and other food products, grades 
above sub-standard, and we under- 
stand that it is the intent of the 
Department of Agriculture, if this 
bill passes, to establish Grade A, 
Grade B, Grade C, and require 
every manufacturer to mark his 
grade on every can and package. 


Outlines Six Objections 
to Section 


“We strongly object to the Sec- 
tion as it stands for six reasons: 

“1. Foreign to Title. 

“We object, first, to the grading 
plan because it is wholly foreign 
to the title. The title deals with 
adulterated or misbranded foods, 
drugs and cosmetics; false label- 
ing and false advertisement. This 
plan has no -relation whatever to 
public health. Minimum grades 
may have justification on the 
grounds of health, but grades above 
minimum standard have no rela- 
tion to public health and never 
should have a “lace in this bill. 

“By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can one find authority in the 


title (outside of the words ‘for 
other purposes’) for establishing 
Grade A, Grade B and Grade C 
and for using Government publicity 
to urge people to buy by these 
grades instead of by advertised 
brands. The title gives no hint o{ 
a bureaucratic control of the entire 
food, drug and cosmetic industries 
and of the advertising industry as 
well (so far, at least, as advertis 
ing in these classifications is con 
cerned). 

_ “2, Not Seen in Cursory Read 
1 . 

“We object to the grading plan 
second, because such a grading 
plan cannot be found by a cursory 
reading of the bill and is entirely 
different from what many peopk 
have understood from Professor 
Tugwell’s—” 

THE CHAIRMAN: “By the 
same token, Mr. Parlin, I suppos« 
a lot of other things could be read 
into the bill.” 

MR. PARLIN: “That is what | 
am afraid of. We want you to re- 
write it, Senator. We think after 
you have re-written it we will come 
down here to talk for it. Do you 
wish me to go on with my argu 
ment ?” 

THE CHAIRMAN : “Go ahead.” 

MR. PARLIN: “I would like to 
tell you what is the matter with 
this as we see it. We object to 
the grading plan, second, because 
such a grading plan cannot be 
found by a cursory reading of the 
bill and is entirely different from 
what many people have understood 
from Professor Tugwell’s exposi- 
tion of the section to be the signifi- 
cance of the provision. 

“3. Unenforceable. 

“We object to the grading plan, 
third, because the provision for 
grading is unenforceable. Com 
petent attorneys are agreed that 
such provisions are unenforceablc 
The difference between Grade A 
and Grade B is largely a matter 
of judgment and to try to put a 
man in jail for putting Grade A 
on a can where the Secretary 
thinks it should be Grade B, can 
produce only a hopeless mess 
Possibly you could convict a man 
for putting Grade .- on his can if 
he consistently put up only Grade 
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C products. I do not believe you 
ever could convict a man for using 
Grade A if his product consistently 
was Grade B or even if it were 
occasionally Grade C. 

“4. Would Injure Consumers. 

“We object to the grading plan, 
fourth, because the grading provi- 
sion would injure consumers by 
grading down. 

“The Secretary cannot by edict 
control the quality of a crop either 
in one year as compared to an- 
ther, or as to normal differences 
1 various sections of the country. 
He will have to make Grade A 
low enough so that practically all 
canners in all seasons in all parts 
of the country can get a conse- 
quential part of their crop under 
Grade A. The practical effect of 
Grade standards would be a grad- 
ing down to the minimum set for 
each grade. 

‘5. Would Threaten Existence 
of Newspapers and Magazines. 

“We object to the grading plan, 
fifth, because the plan for Food 
Standards accompanied by ‘Volun- 
tary Inspection’ and ‘Publicity’ 
threatens the very existence of 
newspapers and magazines. 

“The plan proposes to substitute 
Government grades for advertised 
brands and to substitute Govern- 
ment publicity for manufacturer's 
advertising. The immediate objec- 
tive is to apply this to food adver- 
tising, the next step presumably is 
to apply the plan to drugs and 
cosmetics which are already in- 
cluded in the Voluntary Inspection 
provisions and the ultimate aim, I 
presume, is to apply the plan to all 
advertising. 

“Newspapers and_ periodicals 
quite universally are sold for less 
than they cost; they depend upon 
advertising revenue not only for 
their profits but for their existence. 
So essential is this advertising 
revenue that a loss of even a minor 
percentage of their advertising 
revenue would put most publica- 
tions in the red, and the loss if 
long continued would force many 
newspapers and magazines into 
bankruptcy. 

“In a brief to the NRA, the 


periodical publishers presented evi-. 


lence that approximately 90 per 
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FOLLOW THE 
TRADESWING 


A WISE general, coming against 

an impregnable point in the 
opposing line, does not waste ef- 
fort thereon but turns to more 
vulnerable points of attack. Now, 
while trade is slack, turn your 
selling energy towards. new mar- 
kets. The way is through Punch, 
the paper that is firmly estab- 
lished throughout the English- 
speaking world, that has an un- 
paralleled hold on the confidence 
of its readers, and that goes on 
pulling results, building prestige, 
through good times and bad. Defi- 
nite facts and figures are available 
to prove the undiminished power 
of Punch. Letter after letter from 
advertisers acclaims its worth and 
its true economy. Let us put this 
evidence before you. Get into 
touch now with 


PUNCH 


The only high-class weekly in England 
publishing audited A sales. 


Marion Jean Lyon. Advertisement Mgr.. Punch 
10. Bouverie Street. London. E. C. 4.. Eng 
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cent of the periodical publishers 
were operating in the red. They 
showed that unlike most industries 
it would be impossible for them to 
pass increased labor costs along to 
others. However, they agreed to 
accept the burden of increased 
labor costs in the hope that NRA 
would bring them increased adver- 
tising revenue. 

“Tf on top of those increased 
labor costs, this bill, especially 
through this grading provision, 
brings them material loss of reve- 
nue, they are-ruined. 

“In this situation, you face not 
an academic question of whether 
Government publicity is preferable 
to commercial advertising; you 
face the hard and alarming fact 
that the operation of these provi- 
sions would be quite certain to 
throw many publications into bank- 
ruptcy. 

“The whole American system of 
merchandising and of publishing is 
based on manufacturers’ advertis- 


ng. 
“6. Will 
Program. 
“Finally, we object to Senate 
Bill 1944 because we believe it 
would work against the success of 
the National Recovery Program.” 
SENATOR McNARY: “Is that 
the Copeland Bill or the Tugwell 


Injure the Recovery 


Bill you are talking about now?” 

MR. PARLIN: “I am still talk 
ing about the Tugwell Bill, if y: 
call it that. I don’t know hes 1 
you call it. That is what we call 
it. We insist on calling it that.’ 
(Laughter. ) 

“Publishers will buy :less paper 
less ink and less of other supplies 
and thus additional thousands now 
employed in making paper, in mak- 
ing ink and other supplies are 
likely to be thrown out of work 

“But more serious than either 
or both of these facts, business 
will lose its stimulation; sales for 
advertised brands of food, we be- 
lieve, will decline; farmers and 
growers, we believe, will find their 
markets curtailed; many now em- 
ployed in the food and farming 
industry are likely to be out of 
work. The total unemployment re- 
sulting from the bill is likely to 
run into tens of thousands and 
again may I say that while many 
will have suffered no one will have 
benefited. 

“May I add that in my opinion 
no Government publicity directing 
the public to buy foods by Grade 
A, Grade B and Grade C can com- 
pensate for a lessening or discon- 
tinuing of manufacturers’ food 
advertising with the appetizing dis- 
plays of its color pages.” 


Opposes NRA, Says Lynd 


OBERT LYND made this 

statement at the Tugwell hear- 
ing on behalf of the NRA Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board: 

“T have been summoned over here 
somewhat hurriedly from a meet- 
ing of the Consumers’ Board of the 
NRA. I do not speak for that board 
because I am speaking only as a 
member of that board. 

“In addition to being a member 
of that board, I happen to be the 
chairman of the board’s committee 
on consumers’ standards. 

“T have been asked to come over 
and talk briefly as to whether the 
Food and Drugs Bill proposed is 
contrary to the NRA as ‘the con- 
sumers see it in the NRA Admin- 
istration. I have jotted down some 
notes that I will read here. 


“This point of view is that the 
Food and Drugs Act proposed is 
contrary to the spirit of the NRA 
for the following reasons. NRA 
codes are codes of fair competition. 

“Now, fair competition today, in 
view of our elaborate fabrication of 
commodities that we buy, in view of 
the use of synthetic materials, in 
view of the widespread use of pack 
aging, necessarily must includ 
competition in terms of quality as 
well as competition in terms of 
price. 

“The Agricultural Administration 
has found that in its milk agree 
ments, for instance, in order to 
quote prices at all it must first set 
up standards as to butter fat con 
tent. 

“In nearly 


every line of mer 
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chandising a similar need exists for 
quality standards on which and 
around which to build price com- 
petition. 

“Second, the importance of qual- 
ity definition in the NRA codes is 
attested by the fact that some pro- 
ducers and growers have actually 
come to the Code Authorities in the 
drafting of the codes and have 
asked for the establishment of 
quality grades and standards as 
parts of the codes. 

“Among the agreements that 
have already gone through, such 
expressions have come and have 
been incorporated for the follow- 
ing groups: The Citrus Fruit 
Agreement, the California Rice 
Mills Agreement, the Southern 
Rice Mills Agreement, the Cali- 
fornia Cling Peach Agreement. 

“Third, NRA is directed squarely 
at the stabilization of the industry. 
Among other things this necessarily 
entails, does it not, curtailing of chis- 
eling, cheap, sub-standard grades. 

“Again, NRA is interested in in- 
creasing the buying power, which 
means that current wages and losses 
in family buying power, due to 
mistaken sub-standard buying, must 
insofar as possible be raised and 
all possible buying power chan- 
neled into commodities that repre- 
sent honest quality value and use 
value to the consumer purchasing 
the commodity. 

“Both the Government and in- 
dustry are required as standard 
practices to buy, not by style or 
price, but by quality specifications, 
through this procedure they save 
many millions of dollars annually. 
There has never been an estimate 
of just how much the saving is, 
but it is so substantial that buying 
by standard segregations is the 
accepted practice today. 

“If the NRA stands for fair 
competition, we consumers submit 
that fair competition means giving 
our 30,000,000 families, spending at 
the 1929 level 60 per cent of our 
total national income over the re- 
tail counters of this country, the 
same kind of chances that Govern- 
ment in industry now have to know 
what they are buying. 

“The consumer has historically 
been the man nobody knows here 
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Mister 
Production Manager 


Rush is probably the most impor- 
tant word confronting the Prod uc- 
tion Department. The Railway 
Express Rush Label allows your 
matsand platestotake nochances 
with closing dates, for it makes 
sure that they will be picked up 
and delivered in the shortest pos- 
sible time with no delay or dawd- 
ling en route. Rush with Railway 
Express means Rush all the way 
from the time they are picked up 
until they are in the hands of the 
consignee— nights and Sundays 
included. 

Add to speed and economy the 
dependability of Railway Express 
and you deal threesmashing body 
blows at the ogre of closing dates. 
We give a receipt and take a re- 
ceipt from the consignee showing 
date and hour of delivery. 


NEW LOW RATES ARE: 


MATS 
Pound rates—Minimum 25¢ 


ELECTROTYPES 
Pound rates— Minimum 35c 


ADVERTISING MATTER 


Printed, Engraved, Etc. 
8c Pound—Minimum 15¢ 


Ratesinclude pick-upand delivery 
in all principal cities and towns. 

Railway Express now serves 
many leading agencies, electro- 
typers and engravers. 

For information or service 
merely telephonethe nearest Rail- 
way Express office. 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 94 YEARS 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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in Washington. For the first time, 
in the NRA and in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the 
Government is recognizing that 
labor and the consumer and in- 
dustry are joint partners in the 
industry of this country. This 
_recognition has taken the form of 
definite administrative arms in the 
Recovery Administration. 

“Fair competition today means, 
therefore, not merely, as in the 
past, fair competition against an- 
other industry or merchant, but 
fair competition against this newly 
recognized partner in industry, the 
consumer. 

“The Food and Drugs Act, like 


Labor’s OK 


wa charges of unfairness 
were hurled at Senator Cope- 
land of the Senatorial Committee 
by representatives of the Consum- 
ers’ Research, it was the general 
consensus of opinion of people both 
for and against the Tugwell Bill 
that the committee conducting the 
hearing was eminently fair. 

Senator Copeland, who asked to 
have placed in the record all infor- 
mation bearing upon points of view 
on the proposed legislation, will 
undoubtedly be interested in the 
following : 

The chairman of the legislative 
committee of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor appeared and read 
several resolutions passed by an- 
nual conventions of his organiza- 
tion in the past which indorsed in 
general terms the spirit back of a 
pure food and drugs act. 

However, the impression was 
definitely given that the American 
Federation of Labor was, as a 
body, back of the present Tugwell 
Bill. In this connection the fol- 
lowing letter, written by George S. 
Berry, president of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen & As- 
sistants Union of North America, 
and a prominent labor member of 
the NRA board, will be interesting 
both to those who attended the 
meeting and to Senator Copeland. 


INK 


the quality standards going int 
many of the recovery codes, repr: 
sents a simple and _ inescapable 
necessary aid to the isolated con- 
sumer in his difficult and otherwise 
largely helpless effort to compete 
on equal footing with the vast re- 
sources of industry. 

“One final point: In urging sup- 
port of the truth in advertising 
section of the new Food and Drugs 
Act, the consumer is simply bring- 
ing back to you business men and 
to advertising men the thing that 
for twenty years you have been 
talking about so proudly in Print- 
ers’ INK and elsewhere, the simple, 
plain fact of truth in advertising.” 


for Copeland 


My dear Senator Copeland, 

It is because of the consideration 
that you are now giving to the Cope. 
land Bill, sometimes referred to as 
the Tugwell Bill, which causes me 
to address you. 

I have read the records of the 
American Federation of Labor upon 
this subject and I find that prior 
to the last convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor held in 
Washington, D. C. some general 
approval of a pure food law was 
given, and I am compelled to direct 
attention to the fact that the action 
of the American Federation of Labor 
antedated the present draft that is 
now being given the attention of 
yourself and associates. 

Obviously, the members of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
all forward-looking persons are pre 
pared to give support to any con- 
structive and practical measure that 
contemplates the development of 
pure food and drug regulation. The 
difficulty about a matter of this 
kind is that we are too often per 
suaded by rather fanatical conclu- 
sions instead of practical conclu 
sions and I want to register my 
objection to extending the provis 
ions of the so-called Tugwell Bil! 
to a point that would be disastrous 
to legitimate business and scientifi 
experimentation. 
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Of course, we are all in posses- 
sion of evidence justifying our con- 
demnation of certain utterly un- 
sound cure-all remedies and because 
of this I do not feel that we should 
become top-heavy in our attempts 
to remedy the rather insignificant 
absurdities at the expense of legiti- 
mate business enterprises. 

We have had some experience in 
practical legislation in the Prohibi- 
tion field, the suffering attended to 
this experiment both in the physical 
and financial aspect is shocking to 
our sensibilities, therefore, I am 
urging, not only as a member of 
the American Federation of Labor 
but as a citizen that extreme cau- 
tion be applied in the consideration 
of your so-called Tugwell Bill and 
in this, I must admit that I do not 


+ 
Now Thorsen & Ritchie 


Thorsen & Thorsen, Inc., and Frank 
W. Ritchie & Co., Inc., insurance brok- 
ers, have consolidated under the name 
f Thorsen & Ritchie, Inc. Head- 
quarters will be at 1 Park Avenue, New 
York 
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believe that we should over-reach 
the proprieties of our demogratic 
form of government by attempting 
to stifle initiative in the field of 
business and scientific endeavor. 
With kind personal regards, be- 
lieve me to be, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Geo. S. Berry, 


President. 
* . 


It is respectfully suggested to 
Senator Copeland that the Berry 
letter, together with the editorial 
in this issue of Printers’ INK 
concerning Jones Dairy Farm 
sausages, should be made a matter 
of official record before the Sena- 
torial Committee resumes discus- 
sions of the Tugwell Bill. 


+ 


Gets Shoe Account 


The Central Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Robin Hood and Gold Standard Shoes, 
has appointed Jimm Daugherty, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers, radio, news- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 











> Let Air Express take the 
curse off next year’s crop of 
rush jobs. It’s fast, dependable 
to begin with. Cuts shipping 
time so you can now have those 
extra hours that mean so much 
to a finished job. 20 hours be- 
tween coasts—43%4 hours from 
Chicago to New York are typi- 
cal of the speed with which 
Air Express covers the ground 
between 85 ‘principal cities on 
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HERE'S A SAFETY VALVE 


for high-pressure jobs 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


the country’s leading air routes. 
Fast rail connections extend this 
high speed service to 23,000 other 
Railway Express Agency points. 
Pick-up and special delivery in 
leading towns included in the 
low rates. Duplicate receipts 
check both delivery and ship- 
ping time to the minute. Call 
your nearest Railway Express 
Agent today for rates and time 
schedules. 


EAPRESS 


DIVISION OF 
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To see how fan- 


2 
Censorship: tastically the 
We ave workings of bu- 
It Now! reaucracy may 


affect advertising, we needn't wait 
for the enactment of any Tugwell 
Bill. 

For now comes forward the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, which 
is an arm of Professor Tugwell’s 
Department of Agriculture; and, 
without benefit of special Tugwell 
legislation, the B. of A. I. clamps 
down upon the copy of an honest, 
but bewildered, advertiser a cen- 
sorship all its own. 

Smack! Like that. Nor is there 
enough of saving grace in the fact 
that, in the process, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, having made 
a collective monkey of itself, re- 
verses its position—and becomes a 
monkey looking the other way. 

At Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 


the Jones Dairy Farm long has 
been making sausages. Over broad 
scope, it has advertised its prod- 
uct. Humanly, it has lightened its 
advertising with a bit of a jingle 
that reads: 


Most little pigs 
Go to market 

And the best little pigs 
Go to Jones. 


By way of a touch of atmos- 
phere, the advertising has pre- 
sented a picture of the old Jones 
farmhouse, which was built in 
1849 and remodeled in 1868. 

The copy has carried certain 
recipes, each one supplied by a 
Jones—one by Miss Mary, one by 
Mrs. Alan, one by Mrs. Edward, 
one by Miss Betty Jones, and so 
on. 

And, finally, the advertising has 
been signed—and proudly—‘Jones 
Dairy Farm.” 

Enters, now, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. The bureau looks 
at the Jones advertising. The bu 
reau frowns. The bureau says, 
“Stop!” And the Jones advertis- 
ing, which for years has been 
building good-will and good name, 
goes into eclipse. 

And why? 

As Ed Wynn would say to 
Graham, you'd better sit down be- 
fore you read the answer. 

Here, as the Bureau of Animal 
Industry explains them, are the 
bureau’s reasons: 

First, the jingle: The lines ad- 
vance the claim, the bureau points 
out, solemnly, that “the best little 
pigs go to Jones.” Now, obviously, 
not all the best little pigs go there. 
Hence, the remark fs out of order. 

Next, the picture: The farm- 
house is misleading. Its portrait 
might induce the gullible public to 
believe that the sausages are mac 
in the farmhouse kitchen. 

And the recipes: Well, mayb. 
somewhere there are Joneses by al! 
these names, for the Joneses ar 
numerous. But the bureau declines 
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to believe that an actual Miss Mary 
wrote the message revealing that 
she likes her sausages plain, or 
that a real Mrs. Alan suggested 
an idea about sausages for bridge, 
or that a flesh-and-blood Mrs. Ed- 
ward, herself and in person, advo- 
cated sausage stuffing, or even, in- 
deed, that an existent Miss Betty 
takes hers with scrambled eggs. 

And, finally, the signature— 
Jones Dairy Farm: That’s not only 
inaccurate, but maybe it’s illegal. 
For, by official definition, a farm is 
a duiry farm only if 40 per cent 
or more of its output is milk! 

Now it happens that the Jones 
Dairy Farm is owned by Joneses. 
The head of the business is none 
other than Alan Jones. Mr. Jones 
writes a patient letter to the Bu- 
reat of Animal Industry. He tries 
to make it clear—poor man !—that 
no one is likely to believe that all 
the hest little pigs go to Jones. He 
points out that the Jones farm- 
house isn’t mentioned in the copy; 
and he scarcely believes that any- 
me with a grain of sense could con- 
clude that the kitchen is the factory. 

He proves that each of the re- 
cipe-supplying Jones is alive, and 

related to him. And _ finally, 
about the milk—the farm does pro- 
duce enough of that to supply, am- 
ply, the colony of Jones families 
that live there. 

Meanwhile, however, the Jones 
advertising is suspended. Alan 
Jones is a man of peace. Rather 
than fight—and if he would fight, 
whole galleries of advertisers would 
cheer—-he directs his agency to 
revamp his copy to the satisfac- 
tion of his censors. 

\nd then the bureau changes its 
mind—and tells Mr. Jones he may 
resume his advertising along its 
original lines ! 

We hear echoes of laughter on 


Mount Olympus. For here is 
comedy of the kind the gods so 
dearly love—bitter comedy that 
shakes Olympian sides at the 


spectacle of human stupidity. Are 
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our bureaucrats stupid? They have 
answered—again—for themselves. 
But far more stupid are the rest 
of us for tolerating bureaucracy. 

The system is incredibly absurd 
—and worse. It was Shaftsbury 
who set it down as an axiom— 
and no doubt he borrowed the 
thought from someone before him 
—that “that which will not bear 
raillery is suspicious.” 





General Johnson 


Going Back . 
just cannot un- 
to Sinai derstand why 


Congressman James M. Beck, that 
great authority on the United 
States Constitution, looks upon the 
NRA’s Blue Eagle as “a symbol 
of economic bondage.” 

There are many who will agree 
with the General, including © the 
steel manufacturers. These gentle- 
men have found their NRA code 
to be so efficacious and beneficial 
that they hope it will be made 
permanent. 

But, as usual, the General over- 
played his hand when referring to 
Mr. Beck’s attack. In an address 
before the National Association 
of Manufacturers in New York 
the other night, he delivered him- 
self of the strange sentiment that 
if the Blue Eagle is what Mr. 
Beck says it is, “then the Ten 
Commandments are a symbol of 
social bondage and the Star of 
Bethlehem and the Golden Rule 
are stigmata of slavery.” 

Why not say that the NRA was 
literally handed down by God and 
be done with it? 

Dragging Mount Sinai and Beth- 
lehem into a discussion of this eco- 
nomic subject portrays a spirit that 
has been all too common among 
certain attaches in the Roose- 
velt Administration—outstand- 
ingly great as the accomplish- 
ments of that Administration have 
been. If this thing goes on much 
farther, mere lese-majeste will 
become a mortal sin and every 
brain truster and bureaucrat will 
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be adjudged as being endowed with 
Divine wisdom. 

The NRA is staggering under a 
heavy handicap because of such 
ill-judged utterances on the part 
of its builder, General Johnson. 
The country is fortunate, though, 
in that the NRA is probably in- 
herently good enough to succeed 
in spite of them. 





Secretary Hull 
The Case of \,; fast on his 
Me. Fook gn and even 


faster in his thinking when the 
brain trust attempted to run the 
State Department, and Professor 
Moley departed to other fields. 

George N. Peek is as agile in 
both of these respects as is Secre- 
tary Hull. But, as head of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, he was only an underling 
in the Department, so to speak. So 
now he has to walk the plank 
while Professor Tugwell stays. 

President Roosevelt prized Mr. 
Peek’s services and wanted to 
keep him. He called him, Secretary 
Wallace and Professor Tugwell 
over to the White House and tried 
to adjust the differences. His ef- 
fort was vain; the dilettante class- 
room influence prevailed against 
the wish to handle a_ business 
project in a business way. 

Too bad the President did not 
think to call in Phil Thomson as 
mediator extraordinary. Mr. Thom- 
son has presided over enough 
meetings of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations board of directors to 
make him adept at handling poten- 
tially explosive situations in a way 
to make everybody happy. 

Thus the brain trust for the 
moment is unquestionably reg- 
nant in the Department of Agri- 
culture. And how the members of 
Congress will love this when they 
get back on the job next month! 

Meanwhile, there sits Professor 
Tugwell in scholastic majesty and 
Mr. Peek is shelved in the State 
Department. 
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In the fluttery and 
The Buyers fervid December 
Are Aware weeks that pre- 


cede Christmas, you have seen a 
retail toy department. You know 
what it’s like. 

Visualize, then, the currently re- 
verberating toy department of a 
gigantic store in New York. The 
department is crammed with claw- 
ing humanity. Salesgirls, harassed 
and hounded and heckled, yell 
piercingly for Mr. Goldfarb; and 
boutonniered but perspiring floor- 
walkers twinkle from place to 
place and contrive, somehow, to 
hold their stagey smiles the whil 
they disentangle yowling little boys 
from velocipedes and declutch grim 
faced little girls from displays of 
little dishes. 

Constantly, the customers crowd 
counter-ward, straining, struggling 
to exchange money for merchan- 
dise, And every section rakes in 
the cash. 

Every section, that is, save one 
And that one languishes, shunned, 
unpatronized, unhonored by the 
milling mob. 

Behind its shiny stacks of goods 
stands a lonely young man. If a 
customer were to come to buy, he 
would be a salesman; but no cus- 
tomers come. 

His shiny stacks of goods are 
banks—neat, efficient-looking littl 
banks that are their own mechani 
cal bookkeepers. They are self 
registering savers. 

But the customers look at thos 
banks, and pass them by. 

And their passing is the fault o! 
neither the spirit nor the helpless 
salesmanship of the lonely young 
man. He has collided with what 
can best be described as a social 
phenomenon, 

Americans, this Christmas, aren't 
saving. They’re spending. That's 
one fact. And another fact is that 
Americans, having read their news- 
papers, now harbor the conviction 
that bank ownership is a dangerous 
thing. 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


= 


He is excited. In a typical American 
community of 10,000 families, he 
discovers that 63.8% of the women’s- 
club members, 48.3% of the 
golf-club members, 34% of the 
athletic-club members, 43% of the 
officers and directors of banks, 40% 
of the hospital staff, and 80% of 
the board of education are mem- 
bers of The National Geographic 
Societyand thusenthusiasticreaders 
of National Geographic Magazine. 


His quest doesn’t end. He discovers 
that National Geographic readers 
are important new-car buyers in 
the community; that 42.7% of the 
cars in the price group of Cadillac, 
La Salle, Lincoln, Packard, Frank- 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE ¢ Washington, D. C. 


SK. 
A. ay, WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


lin, and Pierce Arrow; 23.8% of the 
cars in the price group of Chrysler, 
Buick, Nash, Studebaker, Hup- 
mobile, Reo, Graham, and Willys 
Knight; that 20% of the cars in the 
— group of Dodge, Oldsmobile, 

ontiac, De Soto, Auburn, and 
Hudson; and that 15.3% of the cars in 
the price group of Ford, Chevrolet, 
teenth. ssex, Willys, and 
Rockne were bought by Geographic 


readers. 


What widespread interests! What 
a broad market! Your advertise- 
ments in National Geographic will 
reach a million leading, SPEND- 
ING families at extraordinarily low 
cost .. . Explore! 








Four-Year Record of: December Advertising 


1930 193; 
Jan.-Dec 


1933 
Pages 

DCONE oo c0ddsccasseneeee 79 
Town & Countgy (2 is.) .. 49 
Vanity Pair on ccccsccse 41 

N. Y. Met. — Seka 50 
House & Garden \........ 39 

N. Y. Met. ae ition avons 47 
Tt GP cosedéentnseeses 33 
du swe teoeanes 50 
ee SE ow cccncessc 28 
Atlantic ny  dnieaweueu 82 
Harpers Magazine ........ 82 
American Magazine ...... 39 
Gt nadundevscediega 23 
Motion Picture ........... 36 
Fee ae reer 36 
Movie Classic ............ 36 
SN I ie ans 0 0:00 ew “ae 
Popular Mechanics ........ 66 
NE oo con waweds 34 
Nation’s Business ......... 31 
The Sportsman ........... 20 
Popular Science Monthly... 31 
NS ee are 27 
PE -cpckessstaskweine 25 
ee 16 
Christian Herald ......... 15 
House Beautiful .......... 17 

New Eng. Edition .... .. 24 

N. Y. Met. Edition .... 19 
Polo pee hb de earedndenwe 15 
Scribner’s Bs a. ire 
Modern Mechanix ........ 43 
OS ee ee 
OS, OO eee 14 
OOO OR 15 
Open Road for Boys ...... 21 
ST PE vccucessesee 20 
Pepesees Culture ....0c200 20 
Forbes (2 Nov. is.) ...... 20 
eae ne 20 
Pield & Stream ..cceccess 19 
DD: p¢rcneddeaeee dedes 19 
PRS es 19 
MEE. Hneserkeeie<easa aes 12 
Uni. Model Airplane News. 18 
American Rifleman ....... 17 
Better Homes & Gardens .. 16 
Screen Romances ......... 17 
American Home .......... 11 

N. Met. Edition .... 17 
Real Detective ....s.ccsces 16 
The Grade Teacher ........ 15 
; , — eee 16 
Og OE ee 5 


15 
& World’s Work 15 


Rev. of Rev. 
American Golfer .......... 10 
Modern Living ........... 15 
POU ceiveccesces 14 
Extension Magazine ...... 8 
National Geographic ...... 23 
Outdoor Life ....... Pr 
EY 0 o5s ain ot v eb 6 te 13 
American Mercury ........ 24 
National Sportsman ....... 12 
Mag. Wall St. (2 Nov. is.) 12 
College i sain taka wee 12 
True Experiences ..... » 33 
Elks Magazine ............ 12 
Arts & Decoration ........ 7 
St’tling Detective Adventures 11 
Sports Afield ............. 10 
Te Err 10 
fudge. I bite tie titan ie obs 10 
I ida Tela si . 
Hunting & Fishing ..... 10 
New Outlook ......... 10 
American Legion Monthly. . 8 
Munsey Combination ...... 16 
“ee eee 16 


bony Detective Mysteries... 8 


1933 
Lines 


49,997 


1932 

Lines 
29,043 
30,963 
17,437 
19, 096 


1931 
Lines 
43,529 
57,590 
33,294 


29,380 


a53,463 
20,223 


19,121 


10,761 
10,596 
12,498 
12,851 


3,832 





Lines 


10,080 118,806 
18,998 70,33 
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30, 044 
26,867 
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87,456 
104,904 
£103,403 
75,16 
113,139 
81,102 
71,744 
74,468 
57,431 


81,249 
147,689 
65,530 
74,170 
109 867 
70,556 


83,419 
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Two reasons why FORTUNE leads’ 


all general monthlies: 





Note in column to ~ ag right 

total linage for year, and, on 

next page, how FORTUNE stacks 

up with the women’s ma 

zines, and even with weekl es 

(52 issues to FORTUNE’s 12). 
Because advertisers have discovered that FORTUNE 
is not regarded as a luxury by its readers, but has be- 
come a necessity. ... So authoritative, so timely, so 
revealing are its stories that the ablest and best 
informed people in America find they cannot afford 
to miss them.... Probably a large proportion of 
FORTUNE's subscribers would gladly pay $10 a year 
for FORTUNE's stories even if they were inelegantly 
mimeographed on wrapping paper and served up 


without benefit of illustration. 


Because advertisers have seen FORTUNE’s circulation 
climb from 56,000 at the end of 1932 to more than 
75,000 at the close of 1933, with virtually no effort 
on the part of its publishers—and without any increase 
in advertising rates. 


“Significant of better business: FORTUNE for 
December, 1933, carries more advertising 
than any other December issue in FORTUNE’s 
four years of existence. .. . The same will be 
true of the January, 1934, issue, which car- 
ries 63% pages of advertising as compared 
with 322 pages for January, 1933. 














1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 





Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Dec 
Scientific American ....... 7 2,992 4,463 4,550 5,734 36,27) 
American Forests ......... 7 2,940 1,960 2,520 4,305. 34,945 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group 12 2,688 2,128 2,240 3,416 23,520 
Current History .......... 12 2,674 3,256 2,902 2,830 29,521 
Nature Magazine ......... 6 2,584 2,850 5,037 6,129 30,694 
Te ME Gubeecedecane oes 4 1,575 1,815 2,610 3,814 24,908 
DEN: -nncotchhe aoe ood 4 1,563 2,482 2,629 4,145 28,758 
Street & Smith Com. ‘F 6 1,344 1,120 1,120 1,232 12,572 
2 Pepe “4 3 h608 h1,005 1,762 1,199 8,396 
TOR \ehttisiencs ‘ 819,067 731,293 1,039,447 1,396,076 8,469,608 


a Two Is. b June- Dec., 1933 linage. c Four Is. d Apr. -Dec., 1933 linage. e Large: 
Page Size. f Jan.-Nov., 1933 linage. g Three Nov. Is. h Smaller Page Size. i Fou: 
Nov, Is. j Five Nov. Is. k Five Is. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 








ED ic cccdendeiens 90 57,273 51,262 76,058 83,259 606,060 
OE re 71 48,001 47,464 53,790 67,595 484,57) 
Ladies’ Home Journal ... 68 46,353 42,972 52,477 59,901 520,494 
Woman’s Home Companion 61 41,665 34,607 35,826 45,259 471,585 
EK “aiidiruand¢0 64469-04 61 41,545 34,421 38,281 36,780 482.614 
Good Housekeeping ....... 88 37,541 36,104 45,431 57,594 476,351 
elas a ope ek gee 37 25,247 23,658 21,494 29,180 310,255 
pO Eee 39 16,806 23,941 23,503 25,775 211,197 
titan db oe these 35 14,928 11,627 11,943 21,328 168,730 
Parents’ Magazine ....... ; 32 13,874 10,135 19,433 18,093 139,972 
Pictorial Review ......... 20 13,376 13,207 20,600 26,248 177,651 
Tower Magazines ......... 29 12,329 9,489 9,662 8,248 148,971 
Modern Magazines ........ 27 11,577 10,586 9,710 a 119,231 
Household Magazine ...... 14 9,760 9,542 8,962 8,348 125,964 
Farmer’s Wife ........... 14 9,600 9,569 7,382 10,882 110,101! 
True Confessions ......... 21 8,726 7,693 9,069 7,914 76,757 
ee 11 8,547 7,915 9,862 12,779 97,451 
eg OS arr re 20 8,321 6,829 7,430 72,231 
f° | ee 18 7,685 6,202 11,117 15,806 53,953 
tt chise<ceeuncane 18 7,393 7,145 6,885 71,091 
rr 15 6,181 6,466 4,848 57,664 
Junior League Magazine .. 14 5,984 8,735 10,335 16,022 57,236 
True Romances 12 5,284 7,069 8,842 10,407 69,382 
Woman’s World wise. Se 3,917 7,217 6,240 7,600 65,323 
ee 5 3,474 4,104 4,041 5,135 50,139 
Junior Home Magazine .. 8 b3,334 b4,991 b8,709 16,225 35,556 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 6 1,277 1,666 2,488 2,874 23,742 
WE dns eseaccesoergg ses 469,998 444,616 524,418 593,252 5,284,272 


a No Is. b Smaller Page Size. 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES (4 November Issues) 





1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 

Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines *Jan.-Nov 
Saturday Evening Post ....197 133,971 110,843 170,283 a272,287 1,281,869 
kt — eee: . 203 87,001 73,680 91,347 a135,550 707, 010 
ME TNC cinch 3 cbn eda ct 152 65,293 49,082 a77,041 81,909 645,137 
| a ee 94 63,994 52,312 73,248 al12,214 623,278 
American Weekly ........ 31 57,185 58,910 a96,233  a89,720 590,278 
ea, eee 51 22,928 29,806 31,434 a58,971 277,841 
DT  sienaweevsede0 wes 44 18,970 22,052 20, 855 a46,140 205,095 
Business Week ........... 42 18,153 a21,905 33,166 28,133 177,406 
ET. citssasceeanes, io 33 13,952 96,003 
Te WMO. os'e o beac tw cae BB a8,150 a6,600 7,800 10,750 70,480 
New Republic ............ 17 a6,784 a7,195 6,607 5,648 59,077 
re re 13 5,614 b4,545 b8,895 c10,704 42,871 
EE. ct acGubserter ce sous 501,995 436,930 616,909 852,026 *4,776,345 


a Five Is. b Two Is. c Three Is. 
CANADIAN (November Issues) 





1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 

Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines *Jan.-Nov 
Canadian Home Journal .. 36 24,933 31,007 27,234 37,749 255,667 
OO ee ees 35 21,921 28,914 30,874 42,270 226,119 
Maclean’s (2 is.) ......... 31 21,120 35,278 33,977 50,700 302,325 
Beene GO EBD sccevoncces 42 18,026 193,146 
National Home Monthly .. 26 17,980 17,773 18,271 28,562 179,698 
: => eroerereree 25 17,385 24,556 22,116 18,785 196,295 
Can. Homes & Gardens .. 18 11,908 14,500 24,819 36,493 154,214 
The Canadian Magazine... 14 9,519 11,033 b 11,375 © 133,293 
Canadian Business (Dec.). 17 6,953 8,883 9,660 6,670 94,317 
WE ‘ecechseceddes cueeas 149,745 171,944 166,951 232,604 *1,735,074 

a Larger Page Size. b No Is. c Jan. -Dec., 1933 linage 

Grame ‘Tetels occcccescess 1,940,805 1,784, 783 2, 847, 725 3,073,958*20,265,299 


is 
*The December 1933 linage for "the magazines in the National ‘Weekly and Cana- 
dian groups will be published in the Jan. 11, 1934 Issue. 
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HROWN on the bargain counter— 
1,150,000 tested women buyers, 
known to spend approximately 
$482,000,000 on themselves every year. 
Only until March 1, 1934, will you be 
able to get this tested—and still rapidly 
growing—guaranteed circulation at this 
unheard of price, $1.48 per page per 
thousand. 

Since the beginning of this year, the 
million women buyers of Fawcett 
Women’s Group have increased by a 
full 15%. Every bit of this gain is 100% 
voluntary; Fawcett Women’s Group is 
now 96.13% bought at news stands. 
Now we are guaranteeing 1,150,000 
circulation, A. B. C.—{October net sales 
actually 1,200,000}. If you act now, you 
can get this circulation at the old rate— 
at a saving of $340.00 per page through- 
out 1934, 


"True 
onfe<<1ons 
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Shes. 


UNEQUALED BARGAIN! 


Lowest page rate per thousand 
— by 25% 


Before this rise in our guarantee, 
Fawcett Women’s Group offered you 
the lowest A. B. C. page-rate per thou- 
sand to reach a million women. After 
the rate adjustment it will offer you the 
lowest page-rate per thousand to reach 
a million women or more, 


Protect yourself for a year 


And if you act at once—while the new 
guarantee is available and the new rate 
has not yet taken effect, you are getting 
your 1,150,000 audience at a price more 
than 25% Jower than any other magazine 
or magazine group can now give it to you. 

Protect yourself for a full year. Write 
us at once and we'll give you the details 
of this smashing limited bargain offer. 


150,000 OF THIS TESTED CIRCULATION .. . NOW FREE! 


"Fawcett Women’s Group 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Chicago New York Los Angeles San Francisco 
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The Little 


Class 


HAT versatile fel- 
low on the radio, | 
the sound-effect man 
who brags that he’s got | 
everything including 
trains and bells, would 
have felt perfectly at 
home amid the advertis- 
ing of the Eighties. For | 
it, too, had everything, 
including whirligigs. 

To Class-member J. | 
Howard Rhoades we are 
indebted for the para- 
doxically lively antique 
here reproduced, the “cu- 
rious and beautiful opti- _| 
cal illusion, presented by 
the proprietors of Pears’ | 
Soap.” It was published | 
in magazine spaceinOc- | 
tober, 1887. 

For the benefit of 
those members of the | 
Class who haven't had_ | 
their glasses changed 
recently, your mentor 
explains that the tricky 
rings are acknowledged 


Protected agasbet lelrvagement aod solely contreiied b 


Schoolmaster’s 
room 





Presented by the Proprietors of PEARS’ soap. 


Swrobic Circles invented by Professor Silvanus P. Thompron. Se. BA 





| HoeL> this Diggram by the right-hand bottom corner and give it a slight but 
rapid circular twisting motion, when revolv: 


¢ inner cogged wheel will be seen to revolve in an 


4 Landeahe!! Press, London, EC 


PRE SS Saami SS sores, 
in the copy as “Strobic Peaks’ C0AP—hahan the tanto aut on value = 
Circles invented by Pro- Lo _ ; 
fessor Silvanus P. 
Thompson, D. Sc., B. A.” on to R. M. of Hawthorne, Cali- 
By experiment, you'll find that fornia, some encouraging news. 


the illusion actually works. On the 
chance that some of the members, 
experimenting too intensively, will 
find themselves too dizzy to absorb 
the advertising message, it is in 
order to expiain that the advertise- 
ment did mention Pears’ Soap. 

Those three lines of text near 
the bottom confided that the prod- 
uct had been recommended by Mrs. 
Langtry and by Mad. Adelina Patti, 
both of whom had used it “for the 
complexion,” and that it had been 
recommended, also, by the late 
Henry Ward Beecher. For what 
reason Dr. Beecher recommended 
and used Pears’ Soap, the text does 
not disclose. Perhaps what he had 
in mind was the relation between 
cleanliness and godliness. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster wants to pass 


You may recall that in the Octo- 
ber 14 issue of Printers’ INK, he 
wrote under the title: “Paying 
Salesmen with Commission on 
Sales Can’t Be Justified.” He went 
on to prove the point that inasmuch 
as factory and office workers get a 
salary why not the men who sell 
the product. 

Here’s what the Schoolmaster 
overheard by a little excusable 
eavesdropping in his favorite restau- 
rant the other day: 

“I want to hire a good salesman 
on a commission basis. . . BuT | 
want to pay him a livable drawing 
account. I feel that the salesman 
I shall put on will be a distinctly 
good investment for my company 
even though he may not land a 
sizable order for several weeks. | 
want him to be in a frame of mind 
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to sell my company—constantly. If 
he is worrying about minor bills, 
or whether or not the electric light 
company is going to turn off his 
lights, how can be overcome the 
obstacles that he is certain to meet 
every day?” 

Continuing, the man at the ad- 
joinil g table said: “A live-wire 
man perhaps wouldn’t want to work 
on a straight salary—he likes the 
gamble attached to a salary and 
commission job . . . he knows that 
dice throwers sometimes get sevens 
_.. but his wife and kiddies must 
eat. While this salesman is gam- 
bling his time on a fifty-fifty basis, 
he is bound to do my company 
plenty of good—so why should he 
hold the bag?” 

* * . 

For some months, your School- 
master has been a close reader of 
the advertisements of the oil com- 
panies. Indeed, susceptible soul that 
he is, he has taken to reading the 
copy aloud—to himself, of course, 
hut nevertheless aloud; and when, 
reading up on gasoline, he has come 
to those stirring pieces about gaunt- 
lets and swords and challenges and 
counter challenges, he even has ac- 
companied his reading with ges- 
tures. No doubt the performance 
has proved a little puzzling to other 
commuters on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. 

But now, although he is full of 
facts about motor fuels, your 
mentor is compelled to admit that 
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he just doesn’t know what to think 
about oil. 

Time was, when, as to almost 
any product, you could pin your 
faith on quality. But now out of 
the Middle West comes a motor-oil 
advertiser who suggests, dismay- 
ingly, that all the talk about pre- 
mium-priced oil-quality has been, 
by the most charitable view of the 
matter, a delusion and, in reality, 
a snare. 

This advertiser advertises im- 
pressively, too. In newspaper space 
he presents a picture of a cylindri- 
cal object that might have been 
something that King Tut’s grand- 
father mislaid in a pyramid. How- 
ever, the caption explains that the 
illustration is “an actual photo- 
graph of a mistreated piston.” 

Pointedly, the headline asks: 
“Are you killing your car with 
‘kindness’ ? 

The battered old piston is in a 
state of bombardment. Men and 
women are throwing things at it; 
and the things they are throwing 
are dollars. 

“In buying the ‘highest-priced’ 
oil in America,” the copy assures 
the reader, “you may be doing the 
worst possible thing for your car!” 

Science, the reader learns, has 
been at it again. This time, “cold, 
relentless science” has established 
that “yesterday’s ‘high-priced’ oil 
is not today’s ‘best’ oil”; and 
“science has changed that with 
Ring-Free . . . the result of an 








TWELFTH ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING 
ART, FEATURING THE 1933 EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB. 
200 ILLUSTRATIONS, 25 IN FULL 
COLOR. PRICE $6.00. PUBLISHED 
BY THE BOOK SERVICE COMPANY, 
17 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Advertising Agency wants 
man capable of running 
Production Department. 
State reference, experi- 
ence and salary. “M,.” 
Box 141, Printers’ Ink. 














Editor-Manager 
For local weekly news magazine which 
now has 8000 circulation. Located 
in Northern Ohio. Write in full re- 
garding past experience in this field. 
All replies held in strict confidence. 
Address “L,” Box 140, Printers’ Ink. 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-lb. M. F. Book _— 





Black Ink 5M 10M 

8 pages 6x9.......... +e. 45 . 95 #1438 = 
Bl. wy  cscseoccaue 4.55 35 
33 CO Fn cneseuned 132. 80 239. 95 io. 50 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 





There’s been a lot of talk 
about premiums, but— 


hardly a month passes that some 
new premium advertiser doesn’t 
find Printers’ Ink Monthly pro- 
ductive of quality response. 


Said one of the November issue 
advertisers: “Response from all 
over the country. Orders already 
developed from two leading firms 
in their respective industries.” 


Another advertiser writes: “Closed 
a small trial order with the Spo- 
kane office of the.......... Insur- 
ance Company that pleases us 
greatly it will be used in 
connection with a new policy and 
we hope if the arrangement proves 
successful there they will pass on 
the information to other branches.” 
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——— radically new process.” 

Ring-Free, says its distributor— 
who really seems to think right 
highly of it—‘“has endurance, 
greater by far than high-priced, 
carbon-forming oils. It produces 
more lubrication and power, by 
giving your motor clean lubrication. 
It reduces gas and oil consump- 
tion, by saving the piston rings 
from carbon strangulation. More- 
over. . 

“It has “proved its case by ex- 
haustive laboratory tests plus actual 
road performance in more than a 
half-million motors. Today, say 
‘Ring-Free’ to any service station 
listed on this page, and see what 
happens !” 

Ring-Free, the copy further ex- 
plains, is “not an Eastern oil, not 
a Western oil, not a blended oil, 
but a wholly new and revolutionary 
idea in motor oils!” 

Can you wonder that the School- 
master is befuddled? But perhaps 
the Class, being less worked up 
about it all, will merely wonder, 
academically, who will answer 
Ring-Free in advertising space, and 


how. 
* * * 


A striking piece of evidence as 
to the genuine improvement in 
business comes to the attention of 
the Schoolmaster in the November 
29 issue of Automotive Daily 
News, Detroit, Michigan, which is 
mainly devoted to the 25th or sil- 
ver anniversary of General Motors 

The issue is in four sections, 
totaling 148 pages. 

When 112 business houses will 
purchase more than 80 pages of 
space in an issue of this kind for 
the purpose of publishing their 
congratulations to a fellow indus- 
try, then surely business must be 
good or at least hopeful. 





Appoints Jones & Hawley 

Refrigeration World, New York, has 
appointed Jones & Hawley, publishers’ 
representatives, as its advertising repre- 
sentatives in the Chicago and Cleveland 
territories. 





12. £.41*St.NYC.. 


‘Fred AWish | 9 Representing over Sixty well-known 


and capable Cartoonists ' 
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ryable in advance. 


Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
rder five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Minimum 
Classified ads 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISING AGENCY LOCATED 
IN NEW a ore FACILI- 
TIE oO WIL CLEAR FOR 
AGE NCY NOT RECOGNIZED. BOX 
560, PRINTERS’ INK. 


MAIL ORDER PRODUCT WANTED 
BY MID-WESTERN CONCERN IN 
POSITION TO ASSUME FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADVERTIS- 
ING AND SALES. BOX 562, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN 
with following wanted to sell silk screen 
lisplays in New York City and vicinity. 
Best equipped and most modern plant 
n the East. Box 563, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Lady—experienced in advertising, 
capable of handling inquiries for adver- 
tising material; also of contributing ideas 
and “getting up circulars, etc. Position 
up-state New York manufacturer. Write 
Box 559, Printers’ Ink 

















EDITORIALS. New copyrighted series 
designed to create reader interest and 
increase advertising subscriptions and in- 


come. Series of 26 prepaid $2.00—exclu- 
sive to one paper each town. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Clement Moore, Moores- 


town, N. J. 40 Plans for printers in two 
books for $1.00. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Export Sales Executive; University ed- 
ucation; fifteen years’ experience; widely 
traveled; aggressive; si connection 
with manufacturer desiring to promote 
his foreign business. Box 567, P. I. 


Credit and Office Mgr. Experienced 13 
yrs. wholesale food products & auto ac- 
cessories. University course on Credits. 
Well trained & seasoned. Age 32. Mar- 
ried. Protestant. Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 


Out of the Trenches by Christmas 
Copywriter wants to get back in harness. 
30 years old, 12 years’ agency experience, 
including 7 years of copy. Anything in 
an re! or advertising department. 
Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 

















DESIGNER WANTED 
y large manufacturer of metal, glass, 
nd wood display cases. Must have had 
xperience and able to conceive original 
und unique ideas for effective display. 
Repl y Box 565, Printers’ Ink. 





CcoPY * PROMOTION * PUBLICITY 
10 years’ corking experience—agency—ra- 
dio — manufacturer — publishing. Young. 
Imaginative. Sustained productivity. A-1 
references. College education. Good per- 
sonality. Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising film salesmen, free to travel, 
an make huge earnings selling low 
riced quality talking films to retail mer- 
hants. Company nationally known Holly- 
wood producer, Com ae ——_ 
liberal commission. 
rience. ADVERTISING ‘FILMS. “Box 

. Hollywood Station, Los Angeles. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Wanted, by Company located in medium 
sized Massachusetts city, young man 
Christian), New Englander and College 

uluate preferred, between 25 and 30. 
He must have had actual selling ex 
rience, be able to run advertising de- 
partment, get things done, and actually 
plan, lay’ out and write direct mail and 
ooklet copy. Salary to start about $250 

month. Hard job. Good opportunity. 
Kepresentative company. This is a job 
or a young man who is willing to travel 
ind put in long hours helping build up 
sales of fine product. Write complete in- 
formation—send no samples. Box 566, 
Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TRACING CARTOONS for your Mimeo- 
graph stencils—30 sheets with hundreds 
of little cartoon figures to liven up your 
bulletins. Send for sample sheet. M. S. ° 
Bush, 52 W. Chippewa, Buffalo, N. Y. 











A Job Must Be Waiting 


for a man with this background: reporter, 
editor, director of publicity and public re- 
lations, advertising research. rote one 
million words of istory for the United 
States Tire Company’s roadside “open 
books”’ telling the ‘“‘History of the United 
States.” Author of “Great Markets of 
America,” a book on markets =e by 
advertising people. Box 557, I. 








CAUTION—Applicants for iti ad- 
vertised in PR TERS’ IN re urged 
to use the utmost care in wopgiens and 
fastening any samples of work addressed 
to us for y+ We are Leal soa 
in receipt o ge eiebaay 
in a condition that und fey oceastons 
the loss of valuable pieces 
matter, copy, drawings, ete etc. ee vertis- 
ers receiving quantities of samples from 
numerous applicants, are ay urged to 
<tc Gls at ae 
and returning promptly en- 
trusted to them. 
PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 
a forwarder, as a a wee ~~ | 
to both subscriber and 
where extremely heavy aaa bulky Dandies 
are addressed in our care, it will be ap- 
preciated if the necessary postage for 
remailing is sent to us at the same time. 





Equipment Sales Go Up 


Indices Continue to Climb as Confidence Helps Domestic Sales and the 
Monetary Policy Stimulates Exports 


<e*] HE most patriotic move any 
corporation can make,” said 
the Austin Company in an educa- 
tional-advertising campaign, “is to 
patronize the capital-goods indus- 
try.’ 

‘Whether specifically inspired or 
not by that unusual campaign, the 
users of capital goods are express- 
ing their patriotism in a way 
highly tangible. The effects of 
their industrial purchases are 
broadly spread. 

“Industrial purchases to make up 
for deferred plant maintenance,” 
says the Journal of Commerce, 
“are considered one of the major 
factors accounting for the present 
sustained rate of business in sev- 
eral basic lines of industry.” 

Since 1929, industry has been 
equipment-starved. In its five- 
year survey in 1930, the American 
Machinist found that, on the aver- 
age, industrial equipment was 48 
per cent obsolete. 

Until April of this year, replace- 
ment was virtually nil. In April, 
equipment purchases moved up- 
ward ; and, despite the late-summer 
drop in sales of consumer goods, 
the chart-line for equipment pur- 
chases has risen for every month, 
including November. 

“There is ground for believing,” 
Kenneth Condit, editor of the 
American Machinist and of Prod- 
uct uct Engineering, told PRINTERS’ 


° ~* “NRA Clarifies the Course for Capi- 
tal Goods’’: Printers’ InK, Nov. 2, 1933, 
Page 17. 


+ 


Represent Maryland Papers 

The Cumberland, Md., Daily News has 
appointed DeLisser, Boyd & Terhune, 
Inc., as its national representative. Ef- 
fective December 16, DeLisser, Boyd & 
Terhune will also represent the Annapo- 
lis, Md., Evening Capital. 





Has Ric-wiL Account 
The account of the Ric-wiL Company, 
underground conduit systems, Cleveland, 
has been placed with The Krichbaum- 
Liggett Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 





Ink this week, “that many com- 
panies that feared the sheriff would 
get them before the Government 
did, have turned the corner from 
red ink into black and at last are 
authorizing the purchases of the 
machines that their superintendents 
have been pleading for for more 
than three years. 

“In the third quarter of this year 
many companies realized profits 
for the first time since 1930; and 
many of them know that the fourth 
quarter will see them in the black, 
also. 

“On information that comes to 
me directly from twelve key cities 
every week, I base the belief that 
December sales of machine tools 
and metal supplies will surpass 
November’s. 

“A point not to be overlooked is 
that a good proportion of the in- 
crease in volume has come from 
exporting. The drop in our dollar 
has stimulated overseas business. 
If the Administration’s monetary 
policy has done nothing else, it has 
helped the~+sales of American- 
made equipment goods in England, 
France and Germany.” 

Meanwhile, there is a potential 
domestic market whose capacity 
yawns as does the Grand Canyon. 
One estimate arrives at the con- 
clusion that deferred maintenance 
in all industries now aggregates 
$10,000,000,000 ; and that replace- 
ment needs, created by obsolesence, 
has added to that respectable total 
$20,000,000,000 more. 


+ 
With Los Angeles Agency 


M, A. Stoddard, recently advertising 
manager of the Western Oil & Refining 
Company, has joined The Mayers Com 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles. He was pre- 
viously engaged in advertising agency 
work in New York. 


Directs Ganz Sales 


George C. Carothers, formerly manager 
of Home Owner’s Institute, has been ap- 
»ointed director of sales for the William 
. Ganz Company, New York, producer 
and distributor of business films. 
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When You 
Want Results! 


SM ONEY spent on printing 


these days must be justified by results. 
And when you want results, the first 
step is to consult a printer with a 
record for getting them. 


One thing which causes many successful 
firms to turn to Charles Francis Press, 
year after year, with printing problems, 
is the record we have for making good 
printing produce better results. If your 
printing is not bringing profitable re~ 
turns, if you are not getting the most 
for the dollars spent-—when you want 


results, let us show you what 


Charles Francis Press can do. 
YZ Call MEdallion 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST... NEW YORK 
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” COVERAGE 


Percentages of coverage 
of the families of Chicago 


49% and goers all daily 
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FAMILIES AND DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS 
IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 
1917 1933 

Number Coverage Number Coverage 
Families ..748,136 ... 1,187,120 ... 
Tribune ..244,755 33% 620,201 52% 
American. 252,650 34% 390,107 33% 
News .... 369,212 49% 372,537 31% 


NOTE: Circulations are averages for six months’ periods ended 
September 30, and for city and suburban only 

















* THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE REACHES 


620,000 FAMILIES IN CHICAGO AND SU- 
BURBS ALONE—S9% MORE THAN ANY 
OTHER CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER. 
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